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MAIZE, THE NATION’S EMBLEM. 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustle in the breeze, 

O’er all the nation’s wide domains 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


Far back through history’s shadowy page 
It shines, a power of boundless good, 
The people’s prop from age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 


God's gift to the New World’s great need 
That helped to build the nation’s strength, 
Up through beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly are its outlines planned, 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendor in its rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 

What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 


America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all thy gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then do it honor, give it praise! 
A noble emblem should be ours ; — 
Upon thy fair shield set thy Maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers. 


And let thy States their garland bring, 
Each its own lovely blossom-sign, 
But leading all let Maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
— Celia Thazter. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Horace E. Scupprer, Boston: It is the fate of all 
thin literature to be forgotten when it has been read. 


Hon. Joun G. Harris, Alabama: Our children 
are the central thought and object of our secular and 
social life. 


SuPERINTENDENT W. A. Hester, Evansville, Ind. : 
A good supervisor is of priceless worth to any school. 
A poor one is a dead weight. 


Epwarp D. Rossins, Connecticut: A poor reading 
book is not merely a means of misleading teachers, 
but a means of puzzling the brains of children, 


Epriror Grorce M. Wuiraker, Boston: We do 
not take medicine or write deeds according to individ- 
ual whim, but we seek the advice of those who have 
made a study of these things. It should be the 
same with the education of our children. 


SupERINTENDENT W. H. Palmer, Mass. : 
Pupils have no moral right to come into a school 
tardy morning after morning, to interfere with the 
work and attention of teachers and pupils. The state 
law requires morals to be taught. Regularity and 
punctuality is one phase of the required morals, The 
generally tardy pupil is tardy in all school work, and 
tardy in all future business. It is a bad habit, which 
it is distinctly the work of the school to eradicate if 
possible, by and with the help of the parents, 


Buffalo on a colossal scale. 


THE N. BE. A. FROM AN ENGLISH POINT 


OF VIEW. 


BY H. MORSE STEPHENS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The most astonishing thing to an Englishman 
attending the recent convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Buffalo was the size of the 
meeting. There are many different educational 
organizations in the United Kingdom, but such a 
comprehensive body of teachers of all grades and 
fields has never been got together there upon any 
oceasion. The wonderful American faculty of or- 
ganization which strikes every thoughtful English- 
man, in whatever sphere of political, intellectual, or 
social life he is himself interested, was exemplified at 
Taking into considera- 
tion the vast extent of the United States, as com- 
pared with the limited area of the United Kingdom, 
the collection of thousands of representative teachers 
seems a far more difficult task in America than in 
England, and yet these thousands from California, 
and Alabama, and from all over the country were 
handled with a perfect ease, which showed that such 
a feat was not unparalleled. The arrangements made 
for the comfort, entertainment, and instruction of the 
crowds of visitors seemed to be perfect, and the 
smoothness with which the wheels of the vast organi- 
zation ran was a proof of the exceptional skill of the 
officers of the association. Quite as striking as the 
size of the gathering was its comprehensiveness. It 
was comprehensive in more than one sense. Mem- 
bers were present from all parts of the union, show- 
ing the characteristic indifference of American men 
and women alike to long and arduous railway jour- 
neys, which never ceases to impress those who are 
accustomed to regard the journey from London to 
Edinburgh as one of exceeding length. The compre- 
hensiveness of the meeting was shown, not only by 
its including representatives of the whole extent of 
the United States, but also of every field of educa- 
tional work. It would be difficult in England to get 
together even those interested in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, though the experiment 
has recently been tried both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and it would be quite impossible to secure the 
codperation of experts in such lines as physical, in- 
dustrial, and business education. This equal recog- 
nition of branches of training, which are considered 
in England as having no place in the educational sys- 
tem, was a most instructive object lesson to at least 
one English visitor. 

Coming from general impressions to specific sur- 
prises, the first thing to strike a stranger to the 
N. E. A., even if he has spent a year or two actively 
engaged in the work of instruction in America, was 
the enormous preponderance of women teachers pres- 
ent at the recent meeting at Buffalo. It is, of course, 
universally known that education in America is 
largely in the hands of women, and that this is the 
distinguishing feature of American, as contrasted 
with European, education. But it is one thing to 
know a fact, and another to realize its meaning. No 
amount of reading or study of statistics could have 
the effect on the imagination produced by the spec- 
tacle of the thousands of women teachers in evidence, 
not only in the sessions of the general and special 
departments, but wherever the members congregated. 
It is not too much to say that women teachers ap- 
peared to be in a majority of at least ten to one, ex- 
cept upon the platform, and the appearance of these 
crowds of earnest young women could not but give 
grounds for serious reflection. The key-note of the 
difference between American and European civiliza- 
tion is to be found in the prevalence of women in 
educational work, and the character of American men 
and American women is profoundly affected by it. 
A thorough treatment of this subject would demand 


long and careful study, and is not lightly to be under- 
taken by the most unprejudiced observer. It is 
enough here to state that a growing conviction that 
this accounts for much that seems strange to a stu- 
dent of American life and manners was strengthened 
by being present at the Buffalo convention of the 
N. E. A. Independence of mind, culture, and devo- 
tion to work were abundantly shown, but even more 
surprising to a stranger was the faculty for social 
coéperation shown by the women teachers. One of 
the features of the meeting was the receptions given 
to the visitors by the women teachers of Buffalo at 
their charming chapter-house. No one could be aston- 
ished that these ladies proved to be graceful host- 
esses, but their power of combination, as shown in 
their construction of such a pleasant club for them- 
selves, shows how far in advance of English women 
teachers are their American cousins. 

The social side seemed to be the most valuable part 
of the Buffalo gathering, but it must not be inferred 
that the social side alone was of interest to the visit- 
ing stranger. The thousands of members who had 
assembled from all over the country had not come to 
Buffalo merely to make and renew acquaintanceship. 
So large were the crowds that desired to hear the 
speakers at the general meetings that the Music hall 
proved inadequate, and overflow meetings had to be 
held. Many excellent addresses were delivered at 
these general meetings, Lut an English visitor may 
be pardoned for saying that most of them seemed 
rather vague and unpractical. Perhaps this was una- 
voidable from the size of the audiences addressed, 
and certainly the eloquence of the language and the 
excellence of the delivery of the chief speakers was 
calculated to arouse admiration. But it did seem as 
if a great many words were used to express obvious 
truisms and well-turned sentences devoted to saying 
nothing at all. It would be invidious to make excep- 
tions from this general statement, for it is the purpose 
of this article to give general impressions and not 
details. Much more useful and practical were the 
papers read at the meetings of the departments, 
where specialists in different branches of education 
met together for the discussion of burning questions. 
This was the case at least in the departments of sec- 
ondary and higher education which the present writer 
attended. The question of college entrance require- 
ments, which vitally affects the future of American 
high schools and colleges, was discussed in a practical 
way, without wasting time in mere verbosity. The 
question was not ripe for decision, and the settlement 
may not be reached for some years, but the committee 
which has the matter in hand cannot fail to derive 
assistance from this discussion. But if the depart- 
ment sessions were more interesting and more in- 
structive than the general sessions, of still greater 
value seemed to the present writer the “round table” 
meetings held by the department of secondary educa- 
tion on the first afternoon of the convention. At the 
round table on the teaching of history the actual dif- 
ficulties experienced by teachers in high schools were 
clearly put forth, and able advocates appeared for the 
different methods in vogue for obviating these diffi- 
culties. It seemed to be agreed that the old fashion 
of learning the words of a text-book must go, and the 
library method, the attempt to teach from original 
authorities, and the lecture and examination method 
were explained and discussed. It was a great pity 
that these “round tables” held only a single session, 
for the discussions which took place in them seemed 
to be of more lasting value than the most eloquent 
generalities of the famous speakers who addressed 
the general meetings. 

It may be interesting to conclude with a few gen- 
eral observations on matters familiar enough to all 
Americans, but sometimes startling and sometimes 
amusing to an English visitor, And first of all with 
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regard to organization. The meeting at Buffalo was 
so brilliantly successful. that the system of organiza- 
tion must be excellent. But it is surprising to an 
Englishman to see the officers of departments and of 
the association nominated by committees appointed 
by the out-going presidents, instead of being elected 
as they are in England. That the scheme works well 
is shown by the manifest fitness of the officers for 
their different positions. Extremely amusing seemed 
the incongruous interposition of songs in the course 
of the general meetings. Nobody else seemed to 
think it strange, but to the English observer it ap- 
peared highly ridiculous to follow up a serious paper 
on an educational topic by a comic song. The audi- 
ence evidently felt no incongruity, and invariably 
applauded the singers of songs far more loudly than 
the readers of papers. Almost as amusing was the 
manner in which the members were decked out with 
badges and buttons. Of course, it is easy to see the 
use of such decorations, and to tell from the lapel of a 
coat the state from which a member came, the depart- 
ment in which he belonged, and the fact that he was 
a registered member of the association is of obvious 
advantage. But the wearing of decorations seems a 
little overdone when other aggressive buttons are 
added, 

Very noticeable, considering the size of the gather- 
ing, was the absence of college presidents and 
professors. The department of higher education was 
very thinly attended, and the professors who were 
present were mainly occupied in other departments, 
such as those of natural science instruction and child- 
study. Several distinguished men, indeed, connected 
with the leading American colleges and universities, 
addressed the association or the different department 
meetings, but numerically, at any rate, they were far 
less in evidence than might have been expected from 
the importance of their position in American educa- 
tion, A last remark might be indulged in. It is 
often asserted that Englishmen are far more reserved 
in their demeanor toward strangers than are other 
people. Two years’ experience in America, concluding 
with the Buffalo meeting, entitles the writer to say 
that in this respect Americans are no better than 
Englishmen. The unfortunate stranger, even if be- 
decked with a full allowance of badges, was left to 
sit in forlorn solitude in the audience in the Music 
hall or wherever members congregated. On such an 
occasion in England a stranger would have found in- 
troduction unnecessary and would have speedily made 
friends of his neighbors. But as soon as the formality 
of introduction had been gone through, nothing could 
be more charming than the cordiality with which 
American teachers welcomed a new colleague, who 
cannot conclude this brief paper of impressions with- 
out congratulating himself upon the opportunity 
afforded him at Buffalo of gaining an insight into 
American education, and of meeting some of the 
prominent leaders in the educational movements, and 
thanking all those who made his stay there alike 
pleasant and instructive. 


HORACE MANN. 


BY DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


[Address before the National Educational Association.) 

The educational history of our country is divided 
roughly into two epochs —that of rural and that of 
urban education. This is also the struggle that is 
going on now —to eliminate rural methods and sup- 
plant them by urban methods. For it often happens 
that a city grows in population, but is slow to avail 
itself of the opportunity that a large population and 
accumulated wealth affords for superior methods of 
instruction. 

The number of cities within the United States con- 
taining 8,000 inhabitants and upwards was in 1790 
only six; between 1800 and 1810 it increased to 
eleven; in 1820, thirteen; in 1830, twenty-six; in 
1840, forty-four. In the fifty years between 1840 and 
1890 it increased from forty-four to four hundred and 
forty-three, or ten times the former number. The 
urban population of this country in 1790 was, accord- 


ing to the superintendent of the census, only one in 
thirty of the population; in 1840 it had increased to 
one in twelve; in 1890 to one in three. In fact, if we 
count the towns on the railroads that are made urban 
by their close connections with large cities, and the 
suburban districts, it is safe to say that now one-half 
of the population is urban. 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 

In sparsely settled regions a district of four square 
miles will furnish only twenty, thirty, or forty chil- 
dren of school age, and it follows as a matter of course 
that the schools were small, their annual sessions 
very short, the funds to pay teachers scarce, the 
teachers themselves poorly educated and not profes- 
sionally trained. For the first forty years of this na- 
tion such was the condition of nine-tenths of all the 
schools. By 1830 the growth of cities began to be felt. 

As villages grew, and after the railroad had con- 
nected them to the large cities, bringing them into 
contact with urban life, graded schools began to exist, 
and to hold anannual session of ten or eleven months. 
This required the services of a person whose entire 
vocation was teaching. One of the chief defects of 
the rural district school was to be found in the fact 
that the man who taught the winter school took up 
teaching as a mere make-shift, depending on his other 
business or trade (surveyor or clerk or farmer, etc.) 
for his chief support. There was small chance for the 
acquirement of any knowledge of the true methods 
of teaching. Another evil more prominent than the 
former was the letting down of standards caused by 
the low qualifications of the average committeeman. 
The town, as a whole, could afford a school committee 
of high qualifications; the average district rarely. 
The township system, therefore, attains a far higher 
standard of efficiency than the district system. 

When the villages began to catch the urban spirit 
and establish graded schools with a full annual ses- 
sion, there came a demand for a higher order of 
teacher, —the professional teacher, in short. 
caused a comparison of ideals and the most enlight- 
ened in the community began an agitation of the 
school question, and supervision was demanded, In 
Massachusetts, where the urban civilization had made 
most progress, this agitation resulted in the formation 
of a state board of education in 1837, and the employ- 
ment of Horace Mann as its secretary (June, 1837). 
Boston had been connected with Providence and 
Worcester and Lowell by railroads before 1835, and 
in 1842 the first great trunk railroad had been com- 
pleted through Springfield to Albany, opening to 
Boston a communication with the great West by the 
Erie canal and the newly completed railroad from 
Albany to Buffalo. This was the beginning of the 
great urban epoch in America that has gone on in- 
creasing in intensity to this day. 


HORACE MANN’S EARLIEST WORK. 


Horace Mann came to the head of education in 
Massachusetts just at the beginning of this epoch of 
railroads and the growth of cities. 
unsparing severity the evils of the schools as he found 
them, these evils being chiefly the survivals of the 
rural school epoch. The school district system, intro- 
duced into Connecticut in 1701, into Rhode Island 
about 1750, and into Massachusetts in 1789, was pro- 
nounced by Horace Mann to be the most disastrous 
feature in the whole history of educational legislation 
in Massachusetts. Side by side with the new impulse 
given to education in the villages, no doubt the dis- 
trict system seemed very bad. Its evils were mani- 
fest in the opposition to central graded schools which 
were needed in the populous villages, but which would 
break up the old district lines. Local power is never 
given up to a central power without a struggle. The 
stubbornness of this contest on the part of local com- 
mitteemen was continued long after the adoption 
of the township system in Massachusetts and else- 
where. The district fought for its “rights ” through 
its representatives on the town board, thereby post- 
poning the feasible consolidation of districts and the 
formation of properly classified schools. 

Let us dwell a moment on this advantage of consol- 
idated, or “union,” schools, as called in New York 


This. 


He attacked with - 


state and the West. In the rural school, isolated as 
it was, all grades of pupils, from the lowest primary 
up to the secondary, came together under one master, 
who had to give individual instruction to each, find- 
ing only five minutes or a little more for such lesson. 
Under such circumstances, he could not well manage 
over twenty or thirty pupils. In his classes, each 
formed of one pupil in those branches other than 
reading and spelling, he might have done better teach- 
ing had he had two pupils instead of one, For the 
child learns almost as much from paying attention to 
the efforts of his classmate to recite as from his own. 
‘A skillful teacher can make a recitation by an entire 
class of twenty or thirty pupils of even grade in ad- 
vancement far more instructive to each pupil than a 
private tutor can make the same lesson to his one 
pupil. The other pupils of the class furnish a sort of 
bridge between the teacher’s mind (that sees or should 
see) and the topic under discussion in its relations to all 
human learning and the individual pupil’s mind (that 
sees the topic in its barest outlines and has scarcely 
learned its relations to other topics.) For each pupil 
gets some one-sided view of it for himself in preparing 
the lesson, and sees in the class exercise (which we 
call “ recitation” in our American school-technique) 
many other one-sided views presented by his fellow 
pupils, who are not likely to repeat his one-sided view, 
but to see others equally distorted of their own. 

Suppose two ungraded schools to be united in one, 
and divided again according to grade, the thirty pupils 
youngest and in lowest elementary studies taken by 
one teacher, and the other thirty pupils taken by the 
other teacher. One-half of the number of classes is 
saved by consolidation, and each teacher has twice as 
much time for each class exercise or recitation. He 
can find more time to go into the merits of the sub- 
ject when he has ten minutes instead of five minutes. 

In a populous village a school of 500 pupils is col- 
lected. There-is a teacher to each fifty pupils, making 
ten in all. For nearly twice as many pupils can be 
taught by a teacher in a well-graded school as in an 
ungraded school. Each of these ten teachers divides 
‘his fifty pupils into two classes, according to advance- 
ment, and classes average a half year’s difference in 
their intervals of progress from the classes above or 
below. He has thirty minutes for each recitation, 
It is now possible to promote a bright pupil, who is not 
finding enough to do in the tasks set for his class, to 
the next class above. For he can soon make up what 
he has omitted by the leap from one class to another. 
So, too, a pupil who is falling behind his class can 
take up his work with the next class below, and find 
it better suited to his powers. 

It was an insight into this principle that led Martin 
Luther to insist on grading the schools. The Jesuits, 
who were the first to seize on the chief weapon of the 
Protestants — namely, education for the people — and 
turn it against them in the interest of the Catholic 
church, formed a school system in 1590, and also 
took much pains with grading and classification. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS. 

Horace Mann’s efforts did not at once abolish the 
district system in Massachusetts, but it prevailed to 
consolidate districts in populous sections of the state. 
His school reports were widely read outside of the 
state, and spread the agitation of the school ques- 
tion into Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York, 
and elsewhere. Connecticut succeeded in abolishing 
her district system in 1856, but Massachusetts clung 
to it until 1869, when she got rid of it. In this action 
she was followed by Maine in 1872. And this is 
what the state superintendent of Maine says of the 
evils of the district system, in an able summary: 
“First, the school moneys were inequably divided, 
some districts receiving much more than they could 
profitably expend, others much less than was abso- 
lutely needed; second, poor schoolhouses in remote 
and sparsely settled districts; third, short schools, or 
poor ones, if the agent attempted to lengthen them 
by hiring cheap teachers. Little money, poor school- 
houses, short schools are the necessary attendants of 
this system.” 

Horace Mann extended his criticisms and sugges- 
tions to the examination of teachers and their instruc 
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tion in institutes; to the improvement of school 
buildings; the raising of school funds by taxation; 
the creating of a correct public opinion on school 
questions ; the care for vicious youth in appropriate 
schools. He discarded the hide-bound text-book 
method of teaching, and substituted the oral discus- 
sion of the topic in place of the memorizing of the 
words of the book. He encouraged school libraries 
and school apparatus. 


THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Horace Mann’s influence aided in founding the first 
normal school in the United States at Lexington 
(afterwards removed to Framingham), and a second 
one at Barre, both in 1839, and a third one at Bridge- 
water in the fall of the next year. 

Inspired by the example in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut was aroused by Henry Barnard, who carried 
through the legislature the act organizing a state 
board of commissioners, and became himself the first 
secretary of it (1839). In 1849 Connecticut estab- 
lished a normal school. In 1843 Mr. Barnard went 
to Rhode Island and assisted in drawing up the state 
school law, under which he became the first commis- 
sioner, and labored there for six years. 

These were the chief fermenting influences in edu- 
cation that have worked a wide change in the manage- 
ment of schools in the Middle and Western states 
within the past fifty years. 

Let us consider some of those points.more in detail, 
and get a little closer to the personality of the hero 
whom we commemorate. 

There has been in Massachusetts from 1789 to 183 
—a period of fifty years — an apparent retrogression 
of education. 

This apparent retrogression—on the whole, a 
healthful movement—was due to the increase of 
local self-government and the decrease of central, 
especially parochial, authority. It was a necessary 
and, on the whole, a healthful movement. The cen- 
tral power had been largely theocratic or ecclesiastical 
at the beginning. But the reaction against ecclesi- 
astical control went too far in the direction of indi- 
vidualism. The farthest swing of the pendulum in 
this direction was reached in 1828, when the districts 
obtained the exclusive control of the schools in all 
matters except in the item of examination of teachers. 
The public schools diminished in efficiency, and a two- 
fold opposition began some years before 1828, which 
took, on the one hand, the shape of an attempt to 
remedy the deficiency of public schools by the estab- 
lishment of academies, and on the other hand that of 
a vigorous attack by educational reformers, such as 
Horace Mann and his devoted contemporary, James 
G. Carter. The establishment of a state board of 
education, and the appointment of Horace Mann as 
its secretary, therefore mark an era of return from 
the extreme of individualism to the proper union of 
local and central authority in the management of 


schools. 
AN EDUCATIONAL STATESMAN. 


Horace Mann’s function at this very important 
epoch was that of educational statesman. We must 
not permit our attention to be distracted from this 
point if we would behold the greatness and benefi- 
cence of his labors. Pestalozzi was essentially an 
educational missionary, a teacher of pupils in the 
first grade of the elementary school. 

Horace Mann was equally an educational missionary, 
for he consecrated himself religiously to the task of 
promoting the school education of the people. Other 
people, all people, select vocations in which they are 
to work and earn a livelihood. But the missionary 
consecrates his whole life to a chosen work, not for 
what it will return to him in wealth or honor, but for 
the intrinsic worth of the object to be accomplished 
as a good for the human race. 

The enthusiasm of Horace Mann shone out of his 
soul in his praise ot the act of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature establishing the state board of education in 
1837: “This board I believe to be like a spring, 
almost imperceptible, flowing from the highest table- 
land, between oceans, which is destined to deepen and 
widen as it descends, diffusing fertility and beauty in 


its course, and nations shall dwell uponits banks. It 
is the first great movement towards an organized sys- 
tem of common education, which shall at once be 
thorough and universal.” 

It was he who was to succeed in making that 
state board of education the fertilizing spring that he 
describes. It was a board with limited powers. It 
could not found schools nor direct or manage them 
after they were founded. It should only collect in- 
formation and diffuse it. It could persuade the peo- 
ple, but not command them. In a nation founded 
upon the idea of local self-government, it was a very 
great achievement to show what can be accomplished 
by a board that cannot coerce, but only persuade. 
This is the point of view to see Horace Mann’s great- 
ness. One thinks of the potency of Peter the Hermit 
preaching a crusade. It was a crusade that Horace 
Mann preached in his twelve reports, and in his hun- 
dreds of popular addresses, and in lis thousands of 
letters written with his own hand. 


MANN’S TWELVE REPORTS. 


The first report of Horace Mann as secretary was 
made in 1857, and contains the best statement ever 
made of the duties of school committees, especially in 
the selection of teachers. It sets forth the apathy of 
the people regarding the schools, and regrets the em- 
ployment of incompetent teachers. (48 pp.) 

There was a supplementary report on schoolhouses 
which discussed the matter of ventilation and warm- 
ing, the proper kind of desks, the location of the 
building, the lighting of the room, the play grounds, 
and the duties of the teacher in regard to light and 
ventilation. (60 pp.) 

In the second report, 1858, there is much discus- 
sion of the method of teaching reading, whether by 
letters or by the word method. <A just criticism is 
made upon the character of the school reading books. 
(60 pp.) 

In the third report, 1859, he discusses the responsi- 
bility of the people for the improvement in common 
schools, the employment of children in manufactories, 
the importance of libraries, and the kinds of books 
needed, the effect of reading on the formation of 
character, and recommends strongly the establish- 
ment of school district libraries, (52 pp.) 

The fourth report, 1840, points out the desirability 
of union schools for the sake of grading and classify- 
ing the pupils, and cheapening the cost of instruction. 
It shows the value of regularity and punctuality in 
attendance. (40 pp.) 

The fifth report, 1841, has a world-wide fame for 
its presentation of the advantages of education, the 
effect of it upon the fortunes of men, the production 
of property, the multiplication of human comforts, 
and all the elements of material well being. He 
showed how education awakened thought, increased 
the resources of the individual, opened his eyes to the 
possibility of combinations not seen by the unedu- 
cated. The circular letter which he prepared making 
inquiries of manufacturers and men of business is 
the most suggestive letter of its kind. This report 
deserves to be published in a pamphlet and placed in 
the hands of the people of every generation. (87 pp.) 

In his sixth report, 1842, he presents the subject 
of physiology and its importance asa branch to be 
taught in the schools. (100 pp.) 

The seventh report, 1845, records his observations 
in European schools, and starts endless questions 
regarding the methods of organization and instruc- 
tion, bringing into light the questions of corporal 
punishment and the overcultivation of the memory 
of words. He describes in an eloquent manner the 
evils of a partial system of education, and treats in a 
judicial manner the advantages and disadvantages 
of the schools that he found in Scotland, Prussia, and 
Saxony. (100 pp.) 

In the eighth report, 1844, he treats of the employ- 
ment of female teachers and of the method of con- 
ducting teachers’ institutes, teachers’ associations, 
and the study of vocal music. (80 pp.) 

In his ninth report, 1845, he discusses the motives 
to which the teacher should appeal; describes the 
school vices to be avoided; points out the transcend- 


ant importance of moral instruction, and shows how 
obedience should be seeured by affection and respect, 
and not by fear. He treats of the dangers of truancy 
and the prevention of whispering, and a variety of 
practical difficulties that meet the teacher in the 
schoolroom. And shows how to avoid the evils of 
emulation, and commends the system of instruction 
by induction instead of deduction; and the impor- 
tance of substituting investigation for memorizing. 
(104 pp.) 

The tenth report, 1846, gives the history of the 
common-school system in Massachusetts, and shows 
the relation which education holds to the future gen- 
erations of the commonwealth. (35 pp.) 

The eleventh report, 1847, makes a strong presen- 
tation of the power of the common schools to redeem 
the state from social evils and crimes. There isa 
circular letter of inquiry with regard to the effect of 
education in the prevention of vice and crime. The 
letter of 1841 had inquired regarding the effect of 
education upon thrift and industry. Replies obtained 
to the letter of 1847 gave encouraging facts and 
opinions in regard to the moral effect of school edu- 
cation. The report continues to discuss the qualifi- 
sations of teachers and the methods of securing regu- 
lar attendance of children, and paints a picture of the 
effect of universal education : — 

“Every follower of God and friend of humankind 
will find the only sure means of carrying forward the 
particular reform to which he is devoted in universal 
education. In whatever department of philanthropy 
he may be engaged, he will find that department to 
be only a segment of the great circle of beneficence 
of which universal education is the centre and cir- 
cumference.” (80 pp.) 

The twelfth and last report of Horace Mann pre- 
sents anew the capacity of the common school system 
to improve the pecuniary condition and elevate the 
intellectual, moral, and religious character of the 
commonwealth, repeating with new force the argu- 
ments brought forward in previous reports. He 
shows the importance of religion and the reading of 
the Bible in the common school; shows the impor- 
tance of health and the necessity of providing for 
physical training in the schoolroom; sets forth the 
necessity of the schools for the political education of 
the citizens. His devices to show the use of intelli- 
gence gained in the schools to the mechanic, the 
merchant, and the farmer, seem _ inexhaustible. 
(120 pp.) 

FIERCE AND BITTER OPPOSITION. 

As a consequence of the seventh report, which sets 
forth the advantages of the schools of Germany, 
there arose the famous controversy with the thirty- 
one Roston schoolmasters, 

In studying the records of Massachusetts one is 
impressed by the fact that every new movement in 
education has run the gauntlet of fierce and bitter 
opposition before adoption. The ability of the con- 
servative party has always been conspicuous, and the 
friends of the new measure have been forced to exert 
all their strength, and to eliminate one after another 
the objectionable features discovered in advance by 
their enemies. To this fact is due the success of so 
many of the reforms and improvements that have 
proceeded from this state. The fire of criticism has 
purified the gold from the dross in a large measure 
already before the stage of practical experiment has 
begun. In reviewing this long record of bitter quar- 
rels over new measures, that have now become old 
and venerable because of their good results in all 
parts of the nation, we are apt to become impatient 
and blame too severely the conservative party in 
Massachusetts. 

We forget that the opposition helped to perfect the 
theory of the reform, and did much to make it a real 
advance instead of a mere change from one imperfect 
method to another. Even at best, educational changes 
are often only changes of fashion, the swing of the 
pendulum from one extreme to another, and sure to 
need correction by a fresh reaction. Again, it is 
patent in Massachusetts’ history that the defects of 
old methods were in great part remedied by the good 
sense and skill of many highly cultured teachers who 
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still practiced them, and hence the wholesale denun- 
ciation of the old methods was felt tobe unjust. The 
best teachers resented the attack on their methods. 
It seemed unfair, because it charged against the 
method all the mistakes committed by inexperience 
and stupidity, and because, too, it claimed more for 
the new device than could be realized. The old was 
condemned for its poor results in the hands of the 
most incompetent, while the new was commended as 
the ideal, without considering what it would become 
in the hands of unfaithful teachers. 
THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS, 

Take as an instance of this the use of text-books. 
Every one will admit that what is called the “slavish 
use” of such means is a great evil. The memorizing 
of words and sentences without criticism and reflec- 
tion on their meaning is a mechanical training of the 
mind and fit only for parrots. But, on the other hand, 
the proper use of the printed page is the greatest of 
all arts taught in the school. How to get out of 
printed words and sentences the criginal thought and 
observation recorded there — how to verify these and 
critically go over the steps of the author’s mind— 
this is the method of discovery, and leads to the only 
real progress. For real progress comes from availing 
oneself of the wisdom of the race and using it as an 
instrument of new discovery. That other method 
sometimes commended of original investigation with- 
out aid from books forgets that mankind have toiled 
for long thousands of years to construct a ladder of 
achievement, and that civilization is on the highest 
round of this ladder. It has invented school educa- 
tion in order that its youth may climb quickly to the 
top on the rounds which have been added one by one 
slowly in the lapse of ages. The youth shall profit 
vicariously by the thought and experience of those who 
have gone before. For the child of the savage tribe 
there is no such vicarious thinking and living; he be- 
gins practically at the bottom of this ladder and with 
no rounds on which he may climb. 

Now there was in Massachusetts and elsewhere 
much excellent teachingin the academies and common 
schools — teaching which trained the pupil to criticise 
and verify instead of to accept the statements of the 
book with blind credulity. Ihe good teachers knew 
that their methods were good, and felt indignant to 
hear them caricatured and an inferior method recom- 
mended as a substitute. 

For the merely oral method does not possess in it 
the capability of producing the independent scholar 
who can be trained by holding him responsible for mas- 
tering critically the printed page, and making alive 
again its thoughts and perceptions. 

It was a sense of something valuable in the old 
method that was not touched by the criticisms of 
Horace Mann that led to the reply of the Boston 


masters. 
A CLOSER VIEW OF MANN. 


Here we come to the closer view of the character of 
Horace Mann. He was like so many of the great men 
of the Puritans, modeled on the type of the Hebrew 
prophets. The close and continuous study of the 
characters portrayed in the Old Testament, the 
weekly sermons, most of which were studies of those 
characters, had educated all Puritans to see ideals of 
character in ancient leaders who devoted themselves 
to a cause and withstood popular clamor, fiercely de- 
nouncing whatever form of idol worship they saw 
among their countrymen. 

The ideal of a strong, serious-minded, independent 
manhood, unswerved by personal interest, thoroughly 
patriotic and devoted to the public interest, it draws 
its support from a sense of righteousness that gives it 
a backbone coterminous with the axis on which the 
universe revolves. So long as this character is recog- 
nized and respected, and has in the main the support 
of the community, small and great, it stands firm like 
an oak, and thrives on the hostility of the elements 

in the society that it opposes. 

But this species of character modeled on the Hebrew 
prophet, it should be said, is far more likely to be an 
The 
average man puts on the air of a censor of his age or 
his community, and develops an overweening egotism ; 


inward tragedy than a genuine historical one. 


or he poses as an unappreciated genius for poetry, or 
philosophy, or philanthropy, or statesmanship, or 
theology, or ethical purity of character. 

The pathway of history for eighteen centuries is 
strewn with wrecked individualities of men who have 
become fanatics or cranks through the demoniac pos- 
session of a single idea, and the self-delusion — a 
suggestion of the evil one —that they are exception- 
ally wise and gifted above their fellow-men; that 
they, in short, are right and the world all wrong. 

It is saved from being a tragedy in Horace Mann, 
and in other great men before and after who have 
personified this Hebrew prophet type of reformer, by 
the greatness of the cause they have espoused and by 
their self-sacrificing devotion to it. 

The Great Teacher gave the one prescription to 
ward off the fatal disease that attacks this Hebrew 
individualism, and that prescription is humility and 
self-abasement. Its intellectual rule is the measure 
by service of one’s fellows: be their servant if you 
would rule over them. 

But we have from this ideal the most important 
fruition of all human history; namely, the develop- 
ment of individualism and the formation of a set of 
institutions to nurture it. 

We have characters that are so strong that they can 
withstand any amount of opposition from their fellow- 
men, and still stand erect without fear. “One with 
God is a majority.” 

Thus Horace Mann was intrenched in his funda- 
mental principles and on all occasions returned to it 
to rally his strength. In his own words he describes 
his conviction, and at the same time lays down the 
details of his policy and methods of winning success. 

“The education of the whole people, in a Republi- 
can government, can never be attained without the 
consent of the whole people. Compr|sion, even if it 
were desirable, is not an available instrument. En- 
lightenment, not coercion, isour resource. The nature 
of education must be explained. The whole mass of 
mind must be instructed in regard to its comprehen- 
sion and enduring interests. We cannot drive our 
people up a dark avenue, even though it be the right 
one; but we must hangthe starry lights of knowledge 
about it, and show them not only the directness of its 
course to the goal of prosperity and honor, but the 
beauty of the way that leads to it. 

“Tn some districts there will be but a single man 
or woman, in some towns scarcely half a dozen men 
or women, who have espoused this noble enterprise. 
But whether there be half a dozen or but one, they 
must be like the little leaven which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal. Let the intelli- 
gent visit the ignorant day by day, as the oculist 
visits the blind man and detaches the scales from his 
eyes, until the living sense leaps in the living light. 

“ Let the zealous seek contact and communion with 
those who are frozen up in indifference, and thaw off 
the icebergs wherein they lie imbedded. Let the 
love of beautiful childhood, the love of country, the 
distastes of reason, the admonitions of conscience, 
the sense of religious responsibility, be plied, in min- 
gled tenderness and earnestness, until the obdurate 
and dark mass of avarice, ignorance, and prejudice 
shall be dissipated by their blended light and heat.” 


SOME SIMPLE PROPOSITIONS, 


He preached the same doctrine regarding the right 
of the state to educate at public expense that James 
G. Carter had preached. It is stated in these simple 
propositions : — 


1. “The successive generations of men taken col- 
lectively constitute a great commonwealth.” 

2. “The property of the commonwealth is pledged 
for the education of all its youth up to such a point 
as will save them from poverty and vice, and prepare 
them for adequate performance of their social and 
civil duties.” 

3. “The successive holders of this property are 
trustees bound to the faithful execution of this trust 
by the most sacred obligations; and the embezzlement 
and pillage from children and descendants have not 
less of criminality and far more than the same of- 


fenses when perpetrated against contemporaries,” 


The net result of Mr. Mann’s labors in his great 
career as educational statesman is put tersely by Mr. 
Martin in these words : — 

“In the evolution of the Massachusetts public 
schools during these twelve years of Mr. Mann’s 
labors : — 

“ Statistics tell us that*the appropriations for pub- 
lic schools had doubled; that more than $2,000,000 
had been spent in providing better schoolhouses ; that 
the wages of men as teachers had increased 62 per 
cent., of women 51 per cent., while the whole number 
of women employed as teachers had increased 54 per 
cent.; one month had been added to the average 
length of the schools; the ratio of private-school 
expenditures to those of the public schools had dimin- 
ished from 75 per cent. to 36 per cent.; the compen- 
sation of school committees had been made compulsory, 
and their supervision was more general and more 
constant; three normal schools had been established, 
and had sent out several hundred teachers, who were 
making themselves felt in all parts of the state.” 
(Martin’s Ed. in Mass., p. 174.) 

In conclusion, I suggest again the thought of Mr. 
Mann as a character mspired with missionary zeal to 
reform society by means of the school system. It 
was this missionary zeal that led him to advocate in 
the Massachusetts legislature the first insane asylum, 
and secure its establishment,— to favor the establish- 
ment of asylums for deaf, dumb, and blind; to secure 
normal schools, humane school discipline, methods of 
instruction that appeal to the child’s interest and 
arouse him to self-activity, and finally to devote the 
evening of his life to the Antioch College experiment. 

It is this missionary zeal for the school that works 
so widely and in so many followers to-day. What 
enthusiastic teacher is not proud to be called a dis- 
ciple of Horace Mann! 


FOR THE STUDY OF “ MACBETH.”—(1.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP, 


‘** The play, in its whole sweep, reveals a grand cycle in the 
ethical order of the world. Given the weak, inefficient ruler ; 
he, through his weakness and inefficiency, generates rebellion, 
which, however, is put down by the strong subject or Hero; yet 
this very victory over rebellion begets rebellion anew, for the 
cause still remains; namely, the weak king on the one hand, 
and the strong subject on the other, who is now mightier than 
the king. The great victory, in the subtle movement of history, 
has a tendency to lose itself in the defeat which it has caused; 
it coalesces with what it has conquered, and becomes one with 
the same; it sweeps away the limit against its enemy, and takes 
him up into its bosom ; it is indeed no true victory, unless it in- 
cludes itself and its enemy too, removing the boundary between 
the twain; if it cannot do that, the battle will have to be fought 
over again. It is an old saying, that nations which conquer are 
themselves conquered in their victory. * * * The drama 
will show a man, meted, condemned, and executed by his own 
standard; as he put down rebellion, so he, a rebel, will be put 
down by the law of his own deed.” — Denton J. Snider. 


I. — INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 

1. Is “ Macbeth ” an historical play ? Give reasons 
for answer. 

2. When was it written ? What were the relations 
between England and Scotland at that time? What 
was the English idea of Scotland ? 

3. How have different Shakespeare students desig- 
nated this play ? Discuss the several characterizations 
implied. 

4, Prove this play a tragedy in accordance with the 
etymology of that term. 

5. What makes the supreme sorrow of this drama ? 

6. Designate the acts by appropriate titles. Each 
scene of the five acts. 

Il. —ON THE PLAY, 

1. What is signified with regard to the mainspring 
of the action of the play by having the actors of the 
opening scene supernatural ? 

2. What proves the witches objective ? To whom 
are they also subjective? How? 

3. What of the sibyl in the witches ? In which ? 

4. Show that in spirit scene I. sets forth the nature 
of the whole drama. 

5. Show that “Fair is foul, and foul is fair” strikes 
the keynote of the’ play. Wherein lies the appro- 
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priateness of its being uttered by the supernatural 
element ? 

6. Comment upon the wealth of ideas and poverty 
of words in scene I. How is the economy of words 
effected ? 

7. Name ten cue-words in scene I. What does each 
foreshadow ? 

8. Mark hidden significance of second witch’s an- 
swer to “ When shall we three meet again ? ” 

9. What is the most beautiful figure of speech in 
scene II. ? 

Pap What manner of man is the Macbeth of scene 
II. ? 

11. What possible Biblical parallelism in making 
the “blasted heath” the theatre of scene III. 

12. What of the witch’s character is shown in the 
story of the first witch and that which she carries in 
her hand, scene III. ? 

13. Mark significance of Banquo’s being chief 
spokesman at first, 

14. Why did Macbeth “start ” ? 

15. Why did the witches vanish? _ 

16. Had the witches any designs upon Banquo ? 

17. Was Banquo, in the dramatist’s intention, a foil 
to Macbeth ? In what respects may he be considered 
as such ? 

18. Would “Macbeth and Banquo meet Destiny ” 
be an appropriate title for scene III. ? Reasons. 

19. What is the probable significance of the single 
rhyme which the poet uses in scene III. ? 

20. That the final prophecy of the witches to Ban- 
quo was a troublesome thought to Macbeth shows 
what of the man’s character ? 


INDIAN CORN.*—(I1.) 


(A School Exercise.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


(Continued from Aug. 20.] 


X. Value as food. 

Maize is nearly as rich in albuminoids as the other 
grains with the exception of oats, and contains a little 
less starch than other cereals, but makes up for these 
deficiencies by the very large proportion of oil or fat. 
Dr. Wiley, chief chemist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, decides that “maize is fully 
equal in value as a food to any of the cereals.” 

XI. Recitations. 

The Corn is in Tassel.t 


The corn is in tassel, and each tufted plume 
Nods and bows low to his neighbor ; 
The green leaves are waving through acres of bloom. 
Each leaf is a Saladin’s sabre 
Which cuts the warm air with a soft, rustling sound, 
And shakes the light blossom-dust down to the ground. 


The corn is in tassel, the hot August sun 
Looks down on his work and rejoices ; 
Low on the earth golden pumpkin vines run, 
The gay birds have muffled their voices. 
In heat and in silence comes glad harvest time ; 
The corn is in tassel, the year at its prime. 
— Caroline Hazard. 


To the corn we owe the New England merrymaking 
of the husking, pictured for us in Whittier’s sweet 


poem of “ The Huskers.” 
The recitation of ‘‘The Huskers” follows this brief intro- 
duction. 
Indian Corn. 
Bring cakes of Scotland’s oatmeal gray, 
And German barley brown, 
By all the rye of Russia lay 
The wheat of Egypt down, 
And pour the rice of east and south 
From Amalthea’s horn — 
Their savor shall not tempt a mouth 
That knows good Indian corn. 


No seed where labor is not free 
Can yield such life as yields 
The golden grain of liberty 
That crowns Columbia’s fields. 
We love the bread that saved our sires 
When hungry and forlorn, 
And every autumn feast inspires 
Our praise of Indian corn. 
— Theron Brown. 


* Copyrighted, 1896. 
t This and some other selections are taken from the little book called 
Columbia’s Emblem by the kind permission of Messrs. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.,:its publishers. 


The following lines are a part of an address by 
Edward Everett on “Vegetable and Mineral Gold”: 


“Drop a grain of California gold into the ground, 
and there it will lie unchanged to the end of time, the 
clods on which it falls not more dead and lifeless. 
Drop a grain of our gold, of our blessed gold, into the 
ground, and lo, a mystery. Ina few days it softens, 
it swells, it shoots upwards; it is a living thing. It 
is yellow itself, but it sends up a delicate spire which 


Fig 3. Young grain of Indian corn surrounded by glumes, g, and 
surmounted by a bit of the style, s; beside it the bearded tip of the 
Style, s, and the two stigmas, st; the whole as seen under the dissect- 
ing microscope, 


comes peeping, emerald green, through the soil; it 
expands to a vigorous stalk; revels in the air and 
sunshine; arrays itself more glorious than Solomon 
in its broad, fluttering, leafy robes, whose sound, as 
the west wind whispers through them, falls as pleas- 
antly on the husbandman’s ear as the rustle of his 
sweetheart’s garment; still towers aloft, spins its 
verdant skeins of vegetable floss, displays its dancing 
tassels, surcharged with fertilizing dust, and at last 
ripens into two or three magnificent batons like this 
(an ear of Indian corn), each of which is studded 
with a hundred grains of gold, every one possessing 
the same wonderful properties as the parent grain; 
every one instinct with the same marvelous repro- 
ductive powers.” 

Among the poems that are our legacy from the pen 
of Celia Thaxter is “Maize, The Nations Emblem.” 
[See page 159. ] 

We cannot find a fitter close for this exercise than 
in the hearty thanksgiving of Whittier’s “Corn-Song.” 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 
A. J. 


No one knows what memory is, we can only tell 
what it does. It enables us to keep what we get by 
way of experience, knowledge, etc. It is mental life 
of some kind, and does just what is done in no other 
way. It holds on to what it gets. 


What is memory ? 


What are some of the advantages of physical culture 
in school? Country ‘TEACHER, 

It tends to health, graceful bearing, physical vigor, 
intellectual vivacity, clearer moral sense. It helps 
the teacher in discipline, the school in its general 
tone, the spirit of the pupils. 


How may constant missing of spelling lessons be 
prevented ? In. 

Some children will never fail in spelling, some will 
never fail to fail unless they are born again. There 
is no panacea for poor spelling. Short lessons on 
common words and much repetition for poor spellers 
is the only remedy. 


T have large boys who only do right when they are 
compelled to and not because it is right. They would 
be bad if they dared. Icare for them and wish to teach 
them how to enjoy the right so much more than the 
wrong that they will deliberately choose it. I think 


L. J. B. 

I wish I could help you, but my experience is that 
one must help herself in such matters. I have learned 
to have full confidence in any teacher whose ideals are. 
as clear and purpose as strong as yours. Success in 
this case is at best ,onlygrelative. Boys are not nat- 


you can help me. 


urally saintly, and they will not reveal themselves to 
as good advantage as they might. They dread to be 
thought saintly, on the ground that it is not boyish. 
They are usually better than they seem ; hypocritical 
the other way. This is not true of all of them. 
There are vicious boys, as there are men. A larger 
proportion of boys reveal bad tendencies. Life tends to 
improve men. Public sentiment has less power over 
boys than men, but it is the leading factor even with 
boys. You do well if you keep them from being bad, 
even if the motive with them is not the highest. 


WHAT THE FOURTH POWER LOOKS LIKE, 


BY G. W. STEARNS, 


This is a rather hard question for a young mathe- 
matician. We all know just how a square looks, and 
with our eyes shut we can see acube’s shape. But 
when you ask how the next, or fourth, power looks, 
most people will hesitate. They would rather try o 
answer Mr. Stockton’s famous question about the 
lady or the tiger 

To answer our question it is evident that we must 
enter the domain of geometry, for a question of looks 
is a question of shape, and all questions of shape in- 
volve geometry. That science alone deals with space 
(as we may say algebra deals with time and arithme- 
tic with number). As long as we keep out of 
geometry, we have no difficulty in finding the various 
powers of mathematical quantities. It is easy 
enough to write the series, a, a’, a3, a*, or 2, 4, 8, 16, 
etc., and we can get the fourth power almost as easily 
as the third. Even in geometry our progress is easy 
and pleasant till after we have got the cube. Then 
suddenly our trouble begins. Some obstacle, we 
hardly see what, blocks our way. 

Now a straight line is the foundation of all geo- 
metrical discussions. (Even spherical triangles can- 
not be managed without a straight radius.) Suppose 
we let a certain line stand for the first power — say 
a; the square erected on that line represents the 
second power, a?; and the cube whose edge equals 
that line the third; 7 ¢., a3. As far as we have gone 
we have a clear mental picture of these successive 
powers. Now for a*,—and a little sharp thinking 
will here be necessary. 

It will be noticed that from our starting point we 
have taken two similar steps, so to speak. Evidently 
our task is to take one more in the same direction. 
Let us examine that step. It is plain that we need, 
somehow, to repeat a certain operation —if such 
there was — whereby the line became a surface, and 
the surface, in turn, a solid. What was that opera- 
tion? Let us see 

Imagine a straight line grasped by the middle and 
pulled. Do we not readily perceive the result to be 
some sort of triangular surface? And if you pulled 
evenly and carefully along the whole line, would 
there not have been generated that familiar surface 
called the square? This thought is somewhat slip- 
pery, yet you can hold it. 

Having thus obtained the square, seize it in like 
manner by the middle, and pull. If you pull hard 
enough, it will come up, and you will get something 
like a pyramid, At any rate, your surface will be- 
come a solid. Now, taking a good, clean square, 
obviously, if you can take hold so as to pull it all 
up, at the same time keeping the edges down, you 
can, by carefulness, make a perfect cube. 

If the above reasoning be correct, we have found a 
theory which we are prepared to apply to the next 
step. Will not a key which has admitted us through 
two doors likewise open the next ? Try it. 

Just as you seized the middle of the line and pulled 
it out into a surface, and then the surface and pulled 
it into a solid, so you must grasp firmly the interior 
of the cube, and proceed as before. Pull with all 
your might. (The student will understand that to 
do this by imagination is just as well, and a good 
deal easier than in any other way.) When the cube 
yields, and the inside is thoroughly pulled out, if you 
have pulled evenly on all parts of it, the resulting 
shape will be that of the fourth power long sought. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, AUG. 27, 796. 


Have as robust a physique as care and exercise 
will give you. 


In Germany they know little of assigned recita- 
tions in the American sense. 


THe true supervisor knows when not to supervise, 
when not to interfere, when to strengthen the teacher, 
the school, the system, and himself by silence. 


NEARLY every man singles out some one teacher as 
exerting over him an inflence second only to that of 
his mother. It is worth much to earn such distinction. 


A Lazy child needs energetic treatment. It is use- 
less to scold, and it accomplishes even less to nag, 
but he must be baited into unusual activity. There 
is usually some physical or inherited cause which 
makes it difficult to get him to move out of his pre- 
ferred pace. The lazy teacher — but no teacher can 
be lazy. 


SALARY AND HOLIDAYS. 


A speaker at the Massachusetts Association came 
out so bravely and so truthfully that we wonder some 
hearer did not get up and move, “ Resolved that we be 
He declared that the real reason that 
teachers were not thought more of was that they 
thought so little of themselves and their work; it 
was not because their pay was small and because their 
work was among children, as so many would give as 
the reasons. How true this is! 

In New York state it was found necessary to pun- 
ish teachers if they did not come to the institutes. 
And they are paid for the time they spend there, too, 
The excuse that they make for not wanting to come 
is that they have already learned all that is needful 
to know about teaching! A member of the New York 
city board of education remarked lately that he could 
only discover the teachers were interested about two 
things,— more pay The other 
members listening York 
Sehool Journal. 

Without wishing 
speaker or the New 


ashamed.” 


and more holidays, 


smiled an assent.— New 
to appear to criticise either the 
York School Journal in the spirit 


that presumably actuated them in their criticism of 
the teachers, we would state the other side plainly. 

It is the privilege and the duty of teachers, of 
school journals, of educational conventions, of every 
friend of the schools, of children of America, to ask 
for and to insist upon better pay for teachers as a 
class. Unless the rank and file are better paid, there 
is no hope of keeping the schools, as a whole, upon 
the plane they now occupy. The best normal school 
on earth, the best pedagogical department of the best 
university cannot make a great teacher without good 
natural ability. They cannot get the best talent per- 
manently without the financial reward in teaching is 
proportioned to the outlay. Law, medicine, journal- 
ism, civil engineering, dressmaking, millinery, and 
even office work pay much better for the same talent 
than teaching. Teaching has fallen behind steadily 
for twenty years. 

One of the best high school teachers west of the 


Rockies, one of the best paid, as well, was recently . 


offered a large increase in salary to go into a dry 
goods store and “take charge of the floor,” on the 
ground that a man who could handle so many teachers 
and pupils successfully was worth much more to the 
store than to the public; i.e., the store could afford to 
pay him, and the publie would not do it. Boston 
pays her men teachers good salaries, some think large 
salaries, and yet there is scarcely a man under fifty 
years of age in the corps who could not easily add 50 
per cent. to his income by leaving the profession. 

Much as we need better normal school training and 
college pedagogical departments, we need better pay 
for the teachers infinitely more. No training takes 
the place of natural power, and the virtue of the 
teaching in any city or state may be safely measured 
by the intellectual strength of the men and women 
who teach, and this, in the long run, is almost exactly 
in proportion to the pay. Any member of a school 
board who slurs a teacher or a corps of teachers for 
insisting upon more pay is an enemy to the cause of 
education and, indirectly, to his country. 

There is occasionally a remarkable teacher who 
receives light wages, and a very poor teacher good 
pay; but this will be so less and less. The normal 
schools and the pedagogical departments will call in 
good natural ability only when teaching offers re- 
spectable remuneration. That teacher respects him- 
self and his profession most, other things being 
equal, who makes the strongest presentation of the 
financial claims of the profession. 

As to the holidays, teachers rarely ask for any 
enlargement of the list, but they do complain when a 
holiday comes on Thursday or a vacation begins on 
Tuesday, and they are deprived of Saturday and Sun- 
day for travel or rest, because they know that so many 
pupils will be absent that the isolated day will be of 
little service. 

But beyond all this is the implication that teachers 
are not professionally self-respecting. In Boston the 
teachers, as a whole, are doing more by way of public 
professional work than all the other professions com- 
bined. Medicine, law, dentistry, journalism, civil 
engineering, sanitation, and architecture, with all 
their advantages and progressive spirit, are less pro- 
fessional in their public activities than teaching, 
There are a thousand teachers in Boston and imme- 
diate vicinity who attend one or more professional 
gatherings for personal, professional, and mutual 
improvement every week for two-thirds of the year. 
There are half as many who devote weeks every 
summer to earnest professional study, and they do all 

this on half the pay that the same talent and training 
command in other professions and lines of business. 
These are cold, hard facts that should be kept in 
mind by a profession that may be ashamed of 
some of its members, but proud of many. There are 
lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and journalists of 
whom their professions have no cause to be proud ; 
but those professions are judged by Edmands, Brooks, 
Agnew, Greeley; and teaching is to be judged by 
Mann, Taylor, Harris, Hall, Mary Lyon, and the 
thousands of men and women in line with the grand 
est leaders of their times. Let 
not ashamed of the profession. 


us note that we are 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ARTICLES. — II. 


The second of the special educational articles in 
the Atlantic Monthly, May, from the pen of Fred W. 
Atkinson of the Springfield, Mass., high school, is 
of an entirely different cast from that which pre- 
ceded it, and of which the Journat spoke at length 
last week. Mr. Atkinson makes not the slightest 
attempt to appear scientific, avoids all of the statis- 
tician’s arts, and writes with care and in good literary 
form. His style of thinking and writing show the 
careful training he has had in the Bridgewater 
normal school, Harvard University, and the univer- 
sities of Germany—a student’s earnest life of ten 
years under the best conditions since leaving the 
preparatory school. Mr. Atkinson has used the 
responses to the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
wisely. The editor placed at his disposal the replies 
of 1,189 teachers and superintendents to carefully 
considered questions regarding the social, intellectual, 
and professional standing of teachers. Mr. Atkinson 
has read these with evident care, but he uses them 
suggestively and not authoritatively or emphatically. 
He gives a close approach to an essay with these 
genuine opinions of the 1,189 as his inspiration. The 
article in its scholastic and literary characteristics is 
worthy the Atlantic Monthly, and nothing more need 
be said. 

His conclusions are that teachers in America lack 
general culture, lack scholarship, lack professional 
preparation. There is no room forargument. Every 
teacher will plead guilty to this indictment, and if 
there be some men and women who claim exception, 
as Mr. Atkinson might certainly claim in the light 
of his culture, scholarship, and preparation, or some 
communities that ask that their case be excepted, the 
indictment will still stand. The higher the culture, 
scholarship, and preparation of an individual or com- 
munity, the more emphatic their insistence upon the 
general lack. He need not take twenty-two columns 
(7,500 words) to make good his claim, nor does he 
use them for that purpose. 

There is nothing in the article more worthy the 
writer than this paragraph regarding the social side 
of the téacher’s life. 

‘ Although morally the status of the teacher is high, socially 
it is found to be lower than the status of the average lawyer, 
the physician, or the theologian. Teachers do not give proper 
time and thought to the social side of life. To begin with, 
they are thought to be like the old-fashioned scholar in matters 
of personal appearance. Fortunately, there is no special style 
of dress by which they are known, but there is a carelessness 
that characterizes the rank and file of them. They do not feel 
the desirability of meeting people in a social way. The fault, 
however, is not in the occupation, but in the persons who take 
it up. Whenever teachers meet other men and women on 
equal terms, they get all the esteem their character and person- 
ality deserve. Undoubtedly, as many complain, they are over- 
worked, and have not strength left for society; often the 
drudgery of the school robs them of time for social duties, and 
tends to quench any sociai desire. Moreover, many are not 
paid enough to dress properly. In school we teachers are as- 
sociated with less mature minds, and it is easy to become self- 
satisfied. Unless we come in contact with men and women of 
equal or higher intellectual attainments, we fail to realize our 
littleness.”’ 

There are many facts closely packed and skillfully 
phrased. Would that every teacher would cut out 
this paragraph and keep it for ready reference. 

Mr. Atkinson says that, intellectually, the teacher, 
whether in city or country, has not attained a high 
status. “The average teacher has not deliberately 
qualified himself either in scholarship or in profes- 
sional knowledge. As the public school teacher is 
not scholarly, it follows that his interests are not 
broad, and that intellectually he is not a power in 
the community. The standard of professional equip- 
ment of the American teacher is even lower than his 
social status.” This would be difficult to prove, but 
it is probably true when we take them as a whole; 
but in the city of Boston the men teaching in the 
public or private schools range as high intellectually, 
‘without question, as the men, as a whole, in the prac- 
tice of law or medicine, as the men in the pulpit or 
editorial chair, but they do not have, presumably, 
the same social distinction. This must be in the 
nature of an opinion, but having had a good oppor- 
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tunity for observation, this judgment is fairly reliable, 

In villages or small cities where there is perma- 
nency of residence forthe lawyer and physician, there 
would seem to be attraction for higher intellectual 
talent, but of the village clergyman and editor there 
may be a question. It may, however, be said with 
great emphasis that the teachers have not as high 
an intellectual status as their profession has a right 
to demand. 

One of the happiest sentences in the article is that 
in which he characterizes teaching as a “ procession,” 
rather than a “ profession.” Taken in relation to the 
third of a million teachers North, South, East, and 
West, it is probably true; but is it not true to quite 
an extent of the men who edit, who preach, and prac- 
tice? What proportion of the physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, and editors are intellectually professionals ? 
The worthy teachers must suffer for a time from the 
fact that “teaching has the reputation of being a 
berry-picking roadside, where spare change is to be 
picked up before jumping into the field and going to 
work.” He says: — 

‘‘ Instability of the teacher’s purpose accounts directly for 
much of the inefficiency of our schools. If a person is in the 
work because of a lack of brains or force to succeed in some- 
thing else, his presence will tend to keep out better persons. 
Among other reasons, the status of the teacher is low because 
the ablest men and women are not attracted to it in very great 
numbers, and because such persons of ability as are drawn into 
it are not retained; and thus the system tends to the survival of 
the unfittest.” 

The strongest position taken by Mr. Atkinson, and 
one which he maintains skillfully, is that the weak- 
ness of teaching as compared with the legal and 
medical professions is that persons outside of the call- 
ing determine who shall enter it. The way in which 
he states this weakness and attacks it would justify 
the writing of the entire twenty-two columns. 

The article is needlessly harsh when it says that 
teachers are, as a whole, adequately paid, “for the: 
mass of them are unskilled laborers.’ As compared 
with Ais ten years of expert professional training, 
such as no other American secondary teacher has had, 
it may seem excusable for him to assume an air of con- 
tempt for the “unskilled labor” of the ordinary 
school, and possibly for him to style those who remain 
in teaching as “the unfittest’? who have survived ; 
but Mr. Atkinson knows little of the good work that 
is being done by faithful, ingenious, devoted men and 
women, many of whom are gifted beyond their train- 
ing, and he is himself a living witness to the inspiring 
force of slightly trained teachers. Mr. Barrett, the 
teacher to whom the world is indebted for Horace 
Mann’s education, was neither a social force nor a 
trained teacher. Plead as earnestly as you will, Mr. 
Atkinson, for more culture, for higher training; but 
do not allow your superior advantages to disdain a 
glorious body of men and women, nor your brilliant 
rhetoric to haunt them with such epithets as “the 
unfittest,” as “unskilled laborers.” 

One of the surprises of the article is the statement 
that “the high degree of permanency in the teacher’s 
position in Boston, for example, leads in many cases 
to a feeling that further efforts in the direction of 
professional equipment are .unnecessary.” It is 
probable that no outsider, no observer, has known so 
many of the teachers of Boston in their school work, 
in their homes, and in their professional thought and 
life for the past thirty years as the editor of this 
JournaL. A combination of circumstances has made 
this true. A large number of them were his school- 
mates ;'a larger number were his pupils. With all 
the men he has been professionally associated through 
many years, while social, fraternal, political, and 
religious ties have helped to briny one and another in 
such relation that he knows fairly well the professional 
activity of the teachers of the city, as a whole. Of 
no one thing is he more confident than that tenure of 
office was a positive professional inspiration to the 
vast majority, and he does not believe that it has 
made one man in the entire corps less professionally 
active than he would otherwise have been. It has 
tended to the emphasis of professional substance in- 
stead of professional show and _ pretense; it has 


released some men from school politics. 


Another surprisefin this articlefis}the tone regard- 
ing the normal schools. We might think this was 
due to the reading of the “returns,” in which he says 
the most striking feature was “a note of dissatisfac- 
tion with the normal schools,” but for the fact that 
on other occasions, with no such inspiration, he has 
been even more pronounced in this “note of dissatis- 
faction.” It chances that the editor of the JourNaL 
has followed Mr. Atkinson from boyhood in the ele- 
mentary and high schools (as a member of the school 
board), and has taken exceptional pride in the long 
strides that a bright school boy has made through the 
influences of normal school, college, and German uni- 
versities, and we do not think that he or anyone who 
has viewed all the forces instrumental in his profes- 
sional training will deny that the normal school 
worked for him a greater transfiguration, intellectually 
and professionally, than either the university or for- 
eign study. The high school boy who entered the 
normal school and the graduate who, after a four- 
years’ course, entered the university showed a trans- 
formation which reveals a character-forming power 
and an ability to develop professional personality, 
which is the glory of the best normal schools. 

Altogether, this second Atlantic Monthly article is 
the best piece of work that up to its time has appeared 
in any of the non-protessional publications, A “born 
teacher,” with the best professional training that the 
world can offer, has treated a wide range of school 
topics in a masterly way. In good spirit and in a de- 
lightful literary style, Mr. Atkinson stands forth as 
the cultured, scholarly, professional gentleman for 
which he so ably pleads. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tue most interesting political incidents of the week 
are the issuing of the formal call for the convention 
of sound-money Democrats at Indianapolis next week, 
and the speech made by Bourke Cockranin New York 
in reply to the speech of Mr. Bryan in the same place, 
the Madison-square Garden, the week before. The call 
of the sound-money Democrats declares that the honor 
and perpetuity of the Democratic party are at stake, 
and calls upon all true Democrats to sustain the 
movement which is to find expression at Indianapolis. 
As to Mr. Cockran’s speech, it is inevitable that com- 
parisons should be made between it and the effort of 
Mr. Bryan. There was at least as large a crowd as at 
the earlier meeting, and it was a crowd of Democrats 
too, but of Democrats who are dissatisfied with the 
Chicago convention. Moreover, the crowd stayed 
through, as they did not at the other meeting, but at 
that point some allowance must be made for the ex- 
treme heat in which it was Mr, Bryan’s misfortune to 
speak. Mr. Cockran’s address was less scattering 
than Mr. Bryan’s, and its tone was more confident 
and less apologetic. As to oratory, Mr. Cockran’s ef- 
fort was undeniably more noteworthy. It was given 
not only without manuscript, but without a scrap of 
paper; and with a ready alertness which enabled the 
speaker to make prompt reply to all questions asked 
him. 

* * 

Tue approaching Democratic state conventions in 
such states as New York and Massachusetts, which 
adopted gold declarations in their platforms a few 
weeks ago and elected gold delegates to Chicago, will 
be watched with curious interest, to see how tar polit- 
ical exigencies compel a reversal of these positions. 
If sudden changes of attitude by individuals attract 
notice, the somersault of an entire party in any given 
state, as recently in Maine, is calculated to impress 
the popular imagination, Incidentally,’it must sug- 
gest inquiries as to the real value of platforms. In 
the South and West, alike in the conventions and the 
conferences of committees, the air is full of reported 
arrangements and compromises with a view to fusion 
between the Democrats and Populists on electoral 
tickets. In several of the Southern states, the Popu- 
lists have so long been antagonizing the Democrats 
and fusing, on occasion, with the Republicans, in an 
effort to defeat them, that the new kind of fusion is 


more} difficult than elsewhere. Mr. Watson, the 
Populist candidate for vice-president, enlivens the 
campaign with frequent manifestoes, in which he ex- 
presses his opinion of Mr. Bryan, and stillfmore of 


Mr. Sewall, with great candor. 
* * * 


Some recent rather Delphic utterances of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour on the subject of arbitra- 
tion of the Venezuela question are pretty generally 
interpreted as meaning that there has come to be a 
closer approach between our own and the British gov- 
ernments on this subject than was indicated by the 
recently published correspondence. If there is an 
approach to an agreement, it is presumably along the 
line suggested by Mr. Olney ;.namely, that if the 
award of arbitration shows that land occupied by sub- 
jects of one power really belongs to the other, the 
settlers who are compelled to withdraw shall be given 
compensation. This is a highly sensible suggestion. 
It will probably be found that the number of British 
occupants in the so-called settled districts is actually 
very small, though they are so scattered that to ex- 
clude all the territory in which they are, as was 
demanded by Lord Salisbury, would leave little of 
importance to arbitrate. This whole question, which 
was so very much alive last December, seems singu- 
larly dead now, when more pressing themes engage 
the public thought; but it is, nevertheless, of the 
utmost importance that it should be settled, and 
settled right. 


* * * 

THE address made by Lord Chief Justice Russell 
of England at Saratoga on the subject of interna- 
tional arbitration was interesting, but disappointing. 
The speaker’s mind seemed to be more full of objec- 
tions than of remedies. He placed great stress on 
non-arbitrable questions, defining them much as Lord 
Salisbury might. His objection that the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of arbitration would en- 
courage the presentation of merely contentious claims 
seems trivial, for, with a tribunal properly consti- 
tuted, such claims would receive scant consideration, 
and there would be no profit in them. As to the 
objection that there would be no force sufficient to 
compel a nation to accept an unfavorable award, it 
may be answered that public opinion, both within 
and without the country, would operate in that direc- 
tion; and that, if war came, after all, it would be no 


worse after arbitration than before. 
* * 


Next to the accidental meeting of Dr. Nansen 
with Jackson, another intrepid explorer, on the ice 
fields of Franz Josef Land, a meeting brought about 
by the barking of a dog, there has been no more sin- 
gular circumstance in arctic exploration than the 
appearance of Dr. Nansen’s vessel, the Fram, at a 
Norwegian port, a week after Nansen’s own arrival 
at Vardoe. Dr. Nansen left the Fram in March, 
1895, in the latitude of 83 degrees, 59 minutes. He 
took a single companion with him, and left the full 
command of the expedition, then adrift in the ice 
fields, with Captain Sverdrup. In all the intervening 
seventeen months, nothing had been heard of the 
hardy little craft. When Nansen reached Vardoe, he 
expressed a cheerful confidence that the Fram would 
soon be heard from; but he could scarcely have 
anticipated that she would follow him into port after 
only a week’s time, On her way, the Fram touched 
at Danes’ island, where Andree, the Swedish explorer, 
who has hoped to reach the pole in a balloon, was 
seen. That was August 14, and the favorable wind 
for which he had been waiting had not come. This 
makes it unlikely that he will start this year. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Delaware school children have selected the peach blossom as 
their state flower. 

There are 154,989 persons attending higher educational insti- 
tutions in the United States. 

Superintendent Warren Easton of New Orleans has recom- 
mended to the school board that it abolish all medals and sim- 
ilar honors, and the board has approved his suggestion. 


There is a plan on foot to erect the largest astronomical ob- 
servatory in the world on the summit of Mount San Miguel, 
near San Diego. The observatory isto be an international one. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Srories or tue East. Eclectic school read- 
ings. By James Baldwin. New York: American Book 
Company. 2i5 pp. Price, 45 cents. ; 

The author has displayed the highest ingenuity and deepest 
reverence in presenting with fairy-like charms the choicest 
stories of the Bible. Every Sunday-school library should have 
this book, and certainly its place in day schools in these times 
cannot be questioned. 


Tue Vernauist. A Manual devoted to the right and 
wrong use of words. By Alfred Ayers. New and revised 
edition. Muchenlarged. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 337 pp. 

This is by far the best work of the kind that has been made. 
Mr. Ayers is a genius in grouping the information most need- 
ful to the student and most helpful to all writers and speakers 
who seek skill in the correct use of English. This isa treas- 
ure house of information as to what not to write, and how not 
to write it, but it gives one the ‘‘cold shivers” to read these 
things that condemn not only himself, but all the classic publi- 
cations of the day. Those who will read it faithfully will write 
more carefully. It is a book that every writer should possess 
and master in detail, but he who would sell a copy to a caustic 
critic deserves — well it is better not to express it. 

By Charles and Mary 

Bos- 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Lamb. With an introductory sketch and portraits. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 304 pp. , 
This charming book was written for young readers, as an in- 

troduction to the study of Shakespeare. As to the style and 
character of these stories, it is enough to know that Charles 
and Mary Lamb were their authors. Their early familiarity 
not only with Shakespeare, but with the spirit of his cotem- 
poraries, enabled them to reproduce the very atmosphere of 
the plays. As far as possible, they have used the great 
author’s own words, adapting them to their own elegant style. 
Charles wrote ‘‘ King Lear,” Macbeth,’’ Timon,” Romeo,” 
Hamlet,” Othello,’ and the other great tragedies, and 
Mary the ‘* Tempest,” ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘ Two Gentle- 
menof Verona,” ‘ Cymbeline,” ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
and the other comedies. Many editions of these stories have 
been published, and great has been their popularity from the 
first. Like Shakespeare’s plays, these stories will continue to 
‘enrich the faney, strengthen virtue, teach courtesy, be- 
nignity, generosity, and humanity, and to impart a lesson of all 
sweet and honorable thought and actions.’’ What better can 
be done for our young people than to interest them in Shakes- 
peare’s works by giving them Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
stories, as recorded in this volume? 


A Laopicran. A Story of To-day. 
Hardy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.50. 

Thomas Hardy, the great novelist, is nearly seventy years 
old, and is recognized both in England and America as one of 
the ablest writers of fiction the nineteenth century has produced. 
The plot, execution, and style of ‘*A Laodicean” show the 
marvelous power of the author. Itis so fascinating that no 
intelligent reader who has read the two first chapters will lay 
aside the book until it is finished. This fact is the best possible 
proof of its literary merits. The heroine of the story, Miss 
Paula Powers, was the daughter of a great railroad builder, who 
left her a large fortune. Among her possessions was the De 
Stancy castle, which had been held by the De Stancy family for 
centuries. Miss Powers met George Somerset, a young man 
of ability and good character, and an architect, who fell in love 
with her and sought her hand and heart in marriage. Captain 
De Stancy, the heir of the old Stancy family, also became her 
persistent suitor. Both these rivals struggled for the prize. 
Paula treated both as friends, but kept them at a proper dis- 
tance. Scene after scene is introduced, and described with 
such masterly skill, that the reader is irresistibly borne on 
with increasing interest and anxiety to learn the final result. 
With Paula, it is a struggle between the choice of a position of 
family rank, or one in an humbler sphere of life; whether she 
should become Lady De Stancy, or the wife of an intelligent, 
worthy, and loving man whom she loved tenderly. By a base 
act of treachery of athird party, to destroy her confidence in 
Somerset, she was led to dismiss him, and accept De Stancy, 
but on learning the facts of the case, on the very day the wed- 
ding was to be celebrated, she dismissed De Stancy, and sought 
and soon married Somerset. The study of Paula’s mind and 
character during this long struggle is decidedly clever. She 
is shown to be a noble character, and the pride and treachery of 
other parties introduced into the story are clearly revealed. 


An EnGuish GRAMMAR. By W. M. Baskervill and 
J. N. Sewall. New York: American Book Company. 349 
pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is a good text-book, one that will be heartily welcomed 
by every teacher, who, dissatisfied with the old grammars, 
swung over into the grammarless language books, and is now 
appealing for a grammar that can be respected in the light of 
modern ideas, or a language work that can be respected in the 
light of a sensible grammar. ‘These authors appear to the re- 
viewer to have discovered the way to present the parts of 
speech with reasonable attention to the technicalities of 
grammar, developing the power to use them without vicious 
vagueness. 


By Thomas 
500 pages. 


Ture Ciry GoveRNMENT OF BALTIMORE, 
deus P. Thomas. 
51 pp. 25 cents. 
Students of municipal government have had their work facili- 

tated in many ways by the monographs upon the theoretical and 
practical workings of the administrations of representative 
American cities, which have been issued in the Johns Hopkins 
Studies in llistorical and Political Science. Leaving aside the 
more strictly historical essays upon the colonial local govern- 
ments of Massachusetts, Virginia, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, memoirs dealing with the city of Washington 
and New Haven prepared the way for the series of 1887, which 
dealt with the cities of Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis, 
and with local governments in Canada, a most valuable essay 
by J. G. Bourinot. These were supplemented during 1889 by 
papers from San Francisco and New Orleans, and later by essays 
on the local government of Wisconsin and Nebraska, and of the 
city of Cincinnati. 

Professor Thomas’ study of Baltimore, town and city, is one 


By Thad- 


Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 


of the best of the series. Written by one who is thoroughly 
conversant with the city and its history, the paper is well pro- 
portioned and gives an excellent idea of the development of the 
municipal institutions and of their present workings. If the 
reader misses some comments which the newspaper election 
reports had suggested, the fact that Professor Thomas occupies 
a chair in the local Woman’s College will easily explain the 
very skillful discretion with which the closing paragraphs have 
been composed. At the same time, it is not at all unlikely that 
Professor Thomas’ conclusions are fully as near the truth as the 
interesting dispatches of partisan news reporters. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES DESCRIBED AND 
Intustratep. By F. Schuyler Mathews. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 318 pp. Price, $1.75. 

We are so familiar with the shrubs and trees that surround 
us, their leaves, blossoms, and fruit, that we fail to appreciate 
their beauty and importance. But when we go to the forest 
with Longfellow, and muse for a time ‘‘amid the sylvan scene,” 


‘“‘ Where the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves,’’ 


and there contemplate the wonders that surround us, we are 
anxious to learn more, and come with new interest to study the 
work of such an enthusiastic student of nature as our author. 
To him tree growth is a constant source of wonder. Its rigid 
trunk, its bracing and far-reaching roots, its out-spreading top, 
with its myriad members, and its infinite variety of form and ex- 
pression, constitute an organism of wonderful strength, graceful- 
ness, and beauty. Each organ and part reveals to the student 
new mysteries. No pencil can portray the beauty of a single 
leaf, and yet there are in every forest untold billions of leaves, 
no two of which are exactly alike, even on the same tree. Yet 
each species always adheres to its own peculiar form and color. 

In this work Mr. Mathews has drawn more than two hundred 
sketches of trees and their leaves, and he has drawn them from 
nature. He has described and illustrated their growth and use- 
fulness in the economy of nature. These trees and their count- 
less leaves live in a world about which the world knows little. 
But many desire to know, and in no way can they learn so much, 
at so little expense of money and time, as to own and study 
Professor Mathews’ book on ‘‘Familiar Trees and their Leaves.” 


PracticaAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. Part I. By 

Anna J. McGrath. Published by the author at Detroit. 

Miss McGrath has had much good experience in the teaching 
of arithmetic in primary grades. Detroit is now working out a 
great principle in the making of examples. This is one of the 
first fruits of the movement. There is less opportunity in dealing 
with little children than in the higher grades ; but Miss McGrath 
shows what possibilities there are even here. She has a knowl- 
edge of children and ef their capabilities, and the examples are 
mostly from real life, and are not manufactured, yet even she 
makes the mistake of ‘‘systematizing,” by having examples that 
call for the ninth of a yard and the fifth of an hour. The point 
in these examples is to use conditions and fractions with which 
children are familiar in daily life, such as the quarter of a yard 
or hour. The range of material is good, the arrangement ex-' 
cellent, the grading careful. The book should have an influence 
upon the making of other books, as well as upon the teaching 
of the schools. . 


THE ConstituTION OF THE KinGpom or 
Translated by John Martin Vincent and Ada S. Vincent. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 40 pp. 50 cents. 

One of the most valuable of the many services rendered by the 
Philadelphia American Academy of Political and Social Science 
has been the series of translations of constitutions of certain 
typical states, which are issued as supplements to the Annals 
of the academy. ‘The series already includes the constitutions 
of the kingdoms of Italy, Prussia, and Belgium, and the repub- 
lics of France, Mexico, and Columbia. In each case the trans- 
lations have been made with great care and faithfulness to the 
recognized interpretation of the text. They are also provided 
with a brief bibliography, and with an introduction and notes by 


American students, who have paid especial attention to the gov- 
ernment of the countries in question. Further issues in the 
series are anxiously awaited by all who are interested in the 
current polittical and institutional development of contempo- 
rary governments. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, in their Classics for 
Children series issue ‘‘ Selections from Epictetus’ and “Natu- 
ral History of Selborne.” The former is edited by Edwin Ginn, 
the latter by Gilbert White. 


Books I., VI., XXII., anp XXIV. of the Iliad of 
Homer, translated by Alexander Pope, edited by Warwick 
James Price, master of English, St. Paul’s school, Concord, 
N. H., is a recent addition to. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn’s 
‘¢ Students’ Series of English Classics.” Price, 35 cents. 
173 pp. 


Toe AmeriIcAN Book Company issues, from the 
pen of William C. A. Hammell, ‘‘ Observation Blanks for 
Physics — Air, Liquids, Heat,’’ giving most elaborate direc- 
tions and arrangement for fifty-four experiments illustrating the 
apparatus, describing the experiments, and providing for the 
record. 


P. W. Zieater & Co., Philadelphia, issue, from the 
pen of Seymour Eaton, a text-book for schools and colleges on 
‘* Banking, Securities, Transportation, Insurance, and Foreign 
Trade.” Itis most elaborately prepared, with an endless array 
of sample commercial papers, bonds, stocks, etc., etc., many 
of them in colors. 


Maynarp, Merritt, & Co., New York, publish a 
system of vertical penmanship that has attained such general 
use as to make a demand for supplemental numbers on social 
and business forms. Whatever may be said for or against the 
ordinary vertical penmanship, when one sees its application in 
day-book and ledger and in ordinary accounts and correspond- 
ence, he can but realize how much vexation will be saved when 
all shall write legibly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL (Parts I. and II.) 
By Louise C. Boname. Philadelphia: 258 South Sixteenth street. 

THE First TEN NuMBeRS. By Anton Rheude. Price, 10cents. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: The author. 

PROSPERITY, PROTECTION, AND MCKINLEY. 
By A. Blackmer. Boston: 49 Cornhill. 

LONGMAN’S ENGLISH CLAssIcs:. THE SIR ROGER DE 
PAPERS. Edited with notes by D. O. S. Lowell.—MACAULAY’S Lirr 
OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited with notes by Huber Gray Buehler.—— 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Edited with notes by Edwin L. 
Miller. MILTON’sS PARADISE Lost (Books I. and II.). Edited with 
notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. —— OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S THE 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited with notes by Mary A. Jordan. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

NATURE STUDY AND RELATED SUBJECTS FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
(in two parts). By Wilbur S. Jackman. Price of both, 85 cents. Chi- 
cago: 6916 Perry avenue, station O. 

BEYOND THE BANK OF Mist. By Isaac Rieman Baxley. Price, $1.00. 
Buffalo: The Peter Paul Company. 

THE EYE AND ITs CARE. By Frank Allport, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

HISTORY OF ORATORY AND ORATORS. 


(Song and chorus.) 


By Henry Hardwicke. Price, 


$3.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A StTuDY IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION AND MAINTENANCE, By Henry 
C. Fellow, Ph. D., Topeka, Kan.: Crane & Co. 

F. BERGER’S FRENCH METHOD. By Francois Berger. New York: 


853 Broadway. 

BLACK DIAMONDS. Translated by Frances A. Gerard. Price, $1.50. 
——THE Piru OF ASTRONOMY. By Samuel G. Bayne. Price, $1.00.—— 
A STORY OF THE HEAVENLY CAMP-FIRES, Price, $1.25. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

UNITED STATES HIsTORICAL OUTLINES. By F. Gillum Cromer. 
Price, 50 cents. Franklin, Ohio: The author. 

ELEMENTS OF ORTHOEPY. By C. W. Larisun. Ringoes, N. J.: Fonic 
Publishing House. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
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By H. S. TARBELL, A.M., LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. J. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


EPOCH-MAKING 
TEXT-BOOKS 


GEOGRAPHIES 


With Maps and Illustrations Prepared Expressly for this Work. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. Small Quarto. 


Extra Linen. 188 pages. Price, . . $0.55 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Part I. 12mo. Extra Linen. 368 pages [Text] 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Part II. 
pages [Maps and Illustrations]. The World in Map and Picture, . 


1.40 


Large Quarto. Extra Linen 


160 


(Parts I. and IL. not sold separately.) 


SOME NOTEWORTHY POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


(1) Plan.—New, broad, philosophical, correct. 

(2) Subject Matter.—Judiciously selected, scientifically 
arranged. 

(3) Method of Treatment.—Simple, clear, logical. 

(4) Maps.—Greatest in number, unrivaled in execution. 

(5) INustrations.—Specially prepared, uniquely arranged, 
instructive, 

(6) The Human Feature.— Predominant — the first cen- 
twal idea. 

(7) — maps, and pictures reliable, up to 
date. 


Address: 


(8) Omissions.—All unnecessary details and “ fads.” 
(9) Mechanical Execution. — Triumph of artist and 
artisan. 
(10) Economy —Quantity and quality considered — the 
cheapest. 
In Short: THE WERNER GEOGRAPHIES are the latest 
and best. 
Examine THE WERNER GEOGRAPHIES before making 
any change. Write us. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction. 


WERNER SCHOOL Book COMPANY, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TARR’S 


ELEMENTARY 


8vo. 


“This work, by Prof. Ralph S. Tarr of Cornell 


PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY 


accurate text-book written in an interesting style.” 


Cloth. Pp. 488. Price, $1.40, net. 


University, meets the demand for an 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘In Tarr’s Physical Geography the dominant idea is how the 
features of the earth came to have their present characteristics. 

‘* An important feature of the book, and one that places it in 
advance of all other similar treatises, is the free and one might 
say almost lavish use of photographs. At the close of 
each chapter there is a short list of books which will aid the 
teacher in extending the subjects outlined in the text, and 
enable him to add fresh description and discussions from authori- 
tative sources. ‘ 

‘* Tt has frequently been stated that it is useless to attempt to 
teach physical geography in its modern dréss, for the reason 
that properly trained teachers were not available. With Tarr’s 
book in hand and works of reference available, there is no 
reason why many graduates of normal schools and colleges 
should not prepare themselves for this work. 

)6.)6Given a love of nature and such a guide-book as 
Professor Tarr has compiled, and the path leading to the com- 
manding height from which the history of the earth’s surface 
can be read as from a printed page may be readily reached.” — 
From Science, January, 1896. 


“For a long time there has been ademand for new text-books 
on geography, both physical and descriptive. The present work 
is the first that we have seen that comes any way near meeting 
the demand. Its illustrations deserve special mention. Most 
of them are photographs taken directly from nature, and of 
course show the phenomena just as they appear. Each chapter 
closes with a list of reference-books, which will be of incalcu- 
lable value to pupils who may have access to laboratories or 
libraries ; but where laboratories and libraries are not, the book 
is sufficiently exhaustive to furnish the pupil with a clear, con- 
cise, and accurate conception of the subject.”— Washington 
Educational Review. 


‘“A graphic, elementary study of physical geography. The 
chapters are short and treat their specific subjects with great 
clearness, each closing with an extended list of reference-books.” 
—Journal of Education, January 23, 1896. 


‘Professor Tarr has succeeded in producing an altogether 
attractive, as well as reliable, manual of physical geography. 
A MORE INTERESTING TEXT-BOOK FOR THE USE OF AMERICAN 
STUDENTS CAN HARDLY BE IMAGINED.’’— Review of Reviews, 
February, 1896. 


“The merits of this book, which are many, may be concisely 
stated: (1) Large, well leaded type, uncrowded page, number 
and excellence of illustrations; (2) general accuracy and 
freshness in presentation of the science as it is to-day; (3) 
clearness and simplicity of statement. In these respects THE 
ROOK HAS SCARCELY A RIVAL IN EnGuisu. Professor Tarr 
offers, on the whole, the best solution of that most difficult of 
all geographical problems, the school text-book.” — Jnland 
Educator, February, 1896. 


‘‘A book so attractive in appearance and sO MODERN IN 
‘ernop that it should make instant appeal to the progressive 
educator.’’— The Dial. 


LETTERS FROM PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


‘*T have received Professor Tarr’s Physical Geography and 
have read it with great pleasure. It gives an excellent and ac- 
curate presentation of the important facts relative to the surface 
of the earth and the forces acting upon it. This form of 
‘ earth knowledge’ has received far too little attention in our 
schools, and it is to be hoped that Professor Tarr’s excellent 
work will cause the subject to take a much more prominent 
part than it has hitherto done in the work of schools and col- 
leges.””— Davin T. Jorpan, President Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. 


‘‘T have examined the work with interest, and am convinced 
that it surpasses any similar text now on the market.” — Pro- 
ressor U. G. Wearuerty, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

‘“*T have recommended the study of Professor Tarr’s admir- 
able book to be required of students entering the Engineering 
Department of the University of Michigan.” — Proressor 
C. Department of Science, University of Mich- 


igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘It is without question a complete, comprehensive, and sci- 
entific work on a very important subject of present interest in 
the schools. In subject-matter, illustration, style, and clear- 
ness it is admirable. It is the most valuable contribution yet 
made to the study of geography.” — CLAarence E. MELENEY, 
Teachers’ College, New York, N. Y. 


‘¢ T have reviewed the book very carefully, and it is excellent. 
The chapter on storms is especially worthy of commendation. 
I have no hesitation in reconmmending it as in every way well 
adapted for use in the classroom. ‘The mechanical execution 
of the book is beautiful. The list of reference-books at the 
end of each chapter makes it especially valuable to teachers and 
students...— Epwarp H. Superintendent of 


Schools, South Hadley, Mass. 


‘* All statements sand explanations seem to me remarkably 
clear and simple, while only the essential is given.” — Harriet 
A. Hamittron, State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 


‘* T consider it by far the best work on physical geography I 
have seen. The subjects are treated clearly and in a most in- 
teresting way.” —J.B. McCuesney, Principal of High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 


‘«] have examined Tarr’s Physical Geography somewhat care- 
fully, and, so far, I am greatly pleased with it. There is no 


‘‘In the present work the selection of illustrations is most 
admirable, the greater portion of them being reproduced from | 
photographs by the half-tone process. The many diagrams are 
also excellent. The facts are presented in a clear and logical 
manner, and would prove entertaining to even the unscientific 
reader.” —Sctentific American. 


English work which covers this field, and it ought to be given a 
place in every school and college library.”—Cnarves S. 
Prosser, Department of Geology, Union College, Schenectady, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* The author has given a clear and interesting presentation of 
the various topics commonly included under the general head 
of physical geography. . . . Good judgment is used in the 
choice of matter, and the work, as a whole, will be found a 
highly valuable contribution to the available text-books in a 
field not before well occupied.”—Amertcan Journal of Science. 


‘‘The author makes but a modest claim for the volume, but 
has certainly presented to us a text-book to which teachers in 
secondary schools should turn who would guide their classes 
to a vital and truly educational study of geography. Such a 
knowledge of geography cannot be had easily in any case, but 
the earnest student cannot fail of it in the end if he will use 
.Professor Tarr’s book diligently, and not more for its direct 
teaching than as a guide to the literature and to field study. 
The work is a good symptom of the recent and rapid rise of 
a consistent science in the room of the jumble of facts too 
often known as geography.”—Proressor ALBERT PERRY BriG- 
HAM, School Review, March, 1896. 


‘* This book appears well adapted to serve as a text-book of 
physical geography. It will commend itself by its perspicuous 
style to the favorable attention of those who desire information 
concerning the most recent developments in this particular 
field.” — National Geographic Magazine, January, 1896. 


‘Much new material has been incorporated in this text-book, 
and the illustrations are a particularly prominent feature of the 
work. The author has introduced the latest knowledge on the 
subjects treated, AND THERE CAN BE NO QUESTION AS TO THE 


SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY OF THE WORK. This volume is an invalu- 
able addition to the sum of our knowledge on this vitally im- 
portant subject.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


‘““The volume is, on the whole, the most attractive that we 
have seen on the subject it treats, and its attractiveness is not 
at the expense of scientific accuracy. Wr CAN SAFELY PRE- 
DICT A GENERAL ADOPTION OF THE BOOK AS A TEXT IN MANY 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, and we shall be mistaken if it is 
not used in some of our colleges, where the instructor desires 
an aid in his work, rather than a substitute for work.””—Amert- 
can Naturalist, January, 1896. 


‘“* A book that is far above the average school book in beauty 
and execution. The first thing that catches the eye in going 
through this volume is the beautiful presswork and the excel- 
lent illustrations, almost 300 in number. Every phase of the 
subject is shown in a picture that at once makes the text, 
already simple and clear, luminous. Great care has been 
taken to make the book scientifically accurate. and, at the 
same time, the very latest discoveries are drawn upon. An 
excellent feature in this volume is the list of appropriate refer- 
ence books at the end of each chapter.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


‘There has been for some time a demand for text-books on 
physical geography, the recent rapid progress in geographic 
science making most of the present text-books out of date and 
almost antiquated. Itis to meet this demand that R. S. Tarr 
has published this ‘ Elementary Physical Geography,’ by far the 
most exhaustive treatise upon this subject which has yet ap- 
peared. The book is the result of a carefully formulated scien- 
tific plan, and is well matured, the work having been in hand for 
some years. Ir IS BEYOND QUESTION THE MOST THOROUGHLY 
SCIENTIFIC ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK ON THIS IMPORTANT SUB- 


JECT WHICH HAS YET APPEARED.” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Among the cities that have adopted this book we may mention Chicago, where it will be used this year in the FOURTEEN HIGH SCHOOLS, 
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It is broadly hinted that Harrison Hume, for 
many years the New England manager of the 
American Book Company, has political honors 
awaiting him in Maine. He is abroad this sea- 
son, sailing on the Servia. 

The summer schools at Saco, Orono, and 
Houlton this year have been very much larger 
than in previous years. Nearly 200 people 
registered at Orono, considerably over 200 at 
Saco, and over 175 were present at the first 
session of the Houlton school. 

The summer school connected with the Maine 
Home College and Institute of Normal Instruc- 
tion was opened August 4. Rev. H.C. Munson, 
president of the Home College and Institute, 
gave the opening address, explaining the object 
and work of the institute. His reference to 
the work of the late Dr. Luther Whiting Mason, 
who was to conduct the summer school, brought 
tears to many eyes. The address was followed 
by an address by Professor Fred H. Butter- 
field, supervisor of music in the public schools 
of New Bedford, Mass., as superintendent of 
the summer institute, chosen to fill the place 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Mason. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Rev. John M. Paige, 
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Dr. A. L. Stanwood, and others. 

Miss Frances H. Libby, a graduate of Welles- 
ley and for two years assistant in the Richmond 
high school, has been elected preceptress of 
Bridgton Academy. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of Ber- 
wick Academy, South Berwick, Professor E. 
TD. Merriam of Malone Academy, Malone, N. 
Y., was elected principal to succeed Professor 
George A. Dickey, who has accepted the posi- 
tion of principal of the Newburyport high 
school. 

The annual reunion of the sons and daughters 
of Dr. Nathan Lord, former president of Dart- 
mouth College, occurred in Newichawanick 
hall at South Berwick August 6, with about 
one hundred members present. President 
Orlando M. Lord of Weymouth, Mass., pre- 
sided. The exercises opened with an address 
of welcome by Rev. George Lewis, D. D., of 
South Berwick. Professor John King Lord of 
Dartmouth College delivered the annual address, 
and there were also addresses by Edson C. 
Eastman of Concord and Charles C. Lord of Hop- 


The board of school commissioners have en-! chusetts, but throughout the nation, by the re- 
gaged the following corps of teachers for the port of the death of Dr. Daniel B. Hagar. 
Montpelier Union school: Teachers in the high The Boston Hera/d doubts the usefulness of 
school, Professur S. J. Blanpied, Miss Harriet | our summer schools and large educational meet- 
Savage of Stowe, Miss Susan Crampton of St. ings, such as were this summer held at Bethle- 
Albans, and Miss Ethel Blanpied; teachers in hem, N. H., and Buffalo, N. Y., on the ground 
the intermediate and primary departments, Mrs. that teachers need rest and recreation more 
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Belle Whitman, Miss Jessie Varnum of Peach-| 
ham, Mrs. W. E. Terrill, Miss Evelyn Lease, | 
Mrs. Viola Billings, Miss Clairie Carpenter of | 
Washington, Miss Della Thompson of Fayston, 
and Mrs. George Barber. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss Abby F. Bosworth of Brookline has 
issued in pamphlet form a complete vocabulary 
of second grade children as she has known them | 
and taught them. She distinguishes between 
those which they use in speaking and those| 
which they merely recognize without effort in 
reading. 

John T. Prince, Ph.D., agent of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education, had a vigorous 


kinton. At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Rev. Orlando 
M. Lord, Weymouth, Mass.; vice-president, 
Professor John King Lord, Hanover, N. H.; 
corresponding secretary, Charles C. Lord, Hop- 
kinton, N. H.; recording secretary, Miss May 
Lord, Salmon Falls, N. H.; treasurer, J. Ev- 
erett Lord, North Berwick. The exercises 
were followed by a banquet, after which con- 
veyances were taken to the ‘ Old Fields,” 
which has been the homestead of the family 
since 1652. The next meeting will be held at 
the same place the first Thursday in August, 
1897. Dr. Lord had seven sons and two 
daughters. All the sons were graduated from 
Dartmouth’ College. Of all this family only 
one (a daughter) still survives. Professor J. 
K. Lord is a grandson of Dr. Nathan Lord. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


George H. Sellech, A.B., who was graduated 
from Williams in 1888, and has since taught 
mathematics and German in the Hamilton, a 
leading private secondary school of Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed an instructor at 
Phillips Exeter. He will assist in the mathe- 
matical work, and will also have novel duties. 
The trustees have decreed that hereafter mem- 
bers of the faculty shall not give private tuition 
to academy students, and partly in compensa- 
tion for the loss of this source of income all 
salaries have been increased. Miss Emilie S. 
Spring of Exeter has been appointed clerk to 
the treasurer and principal. She will assist 
the treasurer in various capacities, keep his 
Exeter books, and do secretary’s work for the 
principal. She is the first woman ever ap- 
pointed an academy official, and will have an 
office in aschool building. The part of cashier, 
last year filled by ex-Treasurer John E. Gard- 
ner, an Exeter merchant, has been abolished. 

August 9 twenty inmates of the industrial 
school at Manchester escaped from the institu- 
tion. Prompt measures were taken for their 
capture. 

Dr. Samuel C. Bartlett, formerly president 
of Dartmouth College; Dr. Claudius B. Web- 
ster of Concord, for many years United States 
consul at Sheftield; and the Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Parker of Cambridge, Mass., were graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1836, and are the only sur- 
vivors of their class. They met last June at 
commencement time, and indulged in appro- 
priate reminiscences and sentiment. This is 
the first instance of such a gathering in Hanover 
sixty years after graduation. 

A premium of $100 is offered by the New 
Hampshire Medical Society for ‘the best 
original essay on some medical topic,” to con- 
tain not less than 4,000 nor more than 10,000 
words, to be in the hands of the trustees by 
April 1, 1897. 

VERMONT. 

Miss Lora G. Cummings of Saco, Me., as- 
sistant teacher in the Skowhegan high school, 
has been elected assistant at Brigham Academy, 
Bakersfield. 


article on ‘‘The Professional Training of 
Teachers,” in the Boston Transcript of July 
18. Itis well put and deserves a place in the 
educator’s scrap book. He handles Barrett 
Wendell’s recent article in those columns with 
such skill that he deserves more public recogni- 
tion than can be given even in these columns. 


A reunion of the former students of Arms 
Academy was held August 5, with almost three 
hundred present from all over the country. 

Miss Adelaide V. Finch of Lewiston, Me., 
has been elected principal of the teachers’ 
training school in Fall River. Miss Finch is a 
graduate of the Oswego normal school, and has 
taught in Minneapolis under Miss Arnold, now 
of Boston, and also of Lewiston. She succeeds 
Miss Elizabeth Hammett, who resigned to go to 
Newport, R. I. 

An audience of over 1,300, mostly women, 
crowded the Hemenway gymnasium at Harvard 
recently to witness the annual exhibition of the 
pupils of the Harvard summer school of physi- 
cal training. Despite the warmth of the 
weather, the young men and women went 
through the many exercises of a long pro- 
gramme with a dash and finish that did great! 
credit both to themselves and their instructors. 
The evening’s entertainment included calis- 
thenics, club swinging, jumping and hurdling, 
bar work, fencing, flying rings, ladder and rope 
climbing, and many other feats of strength and 
dexterity, ending with a game of basket ball. 
One of the feminine gymnasts, who is fifty 
years old, came under Dr. Sargent’s instruction 
two years ago, when she was unable to raise a 
spoon to her lips without assistance. On that 
occasion she performed the most difficult exer- 
cises with ease and grace. 

One view of teachers’ salaries is expressed in 
the July Atlantic, as follows: ‘* My association 
with teachers has convinced me that the true 
teacher concerns himself very little about what 
he is to get for his work. The way to get 
better teachers is to have a different kind of 
examiners. Character should weigh, in deter- 
mining who should teach, as four-fifths of the 
requirement, and literary qualification as one- 
fifth. And this examination should be held by 
the patrons of the schools through a committee 
selected by them. Such a system as this would 
be a revolution in itself, and in operation it 
would soon rid the schools of the horde now 
teaching as a business, and fill their places 
with others who would choose it as a calling.” 

J. Gardner Bassett of the Bigelow school, 
Boston, has long been the proprietor of the 
Pawnee and Metropolitan summer hotels, Cot- 
tage City, the largest on the island; and Mr. 
Charles E. Brainard of the Edgerly school, 
Somerville, is proprietor of the Wesley house 
and Annex, of Cottage City, the second largest 
houses. Mr. Fred Baldwin of the Forster school, 
Somerville, has the leading bicycle establish- 
ment on Martha’s Vineyard. The schoolmas- 
ters are not all unemployed for the ten weeks 
of their vacation. 


than instruction during the heated season. 

The sudden and sad death of Dr. John M. 
Mackenzie of Fall River from blood poison, re- 
sulting from professional service, isa great loss 
to the educational interests of the city. He was 
for twelve years a teacher in the high school, 
and since that time has been the most influential 
educational adviser in the city, and to him the 
schools owe much of their present efficiency. 

Miss Susan Child of Canton, N. Y., has been 
elected to fill one of the vacancies in the Lynn 
classical high school. ‘The filling of the remain- 
ing vacancy was deferred. The resignation of 
Thomas G. Rees as principal of the Cobbet 
grammar school was accepted. Mr. Rees has 
accepted the position of sub-master in the 
Comins school of Boston. 

Frank M. Collester, A. M., has been elected 
principal of the Salem high school. Mr. Col- 
lester is forty years of age, and a graduate from 
Amherst in the class of ’77. For several years, 
in fact ever since the school was endowed, he 
has been the very successful master of the Mur- 
dock school in Winchendon. 

Mrs. Darrah, wife of Mr. Frank Darrah 
(both teachers in Worcester), was recently 
killed by being thrown from a buggy in which 
she was driving. Her husband found her and 
her horse, both dead, at the foot of an embank- 
ment, over which they had been thrown. 

The committee of Holyoke failed to reélect 
Mr. Kirtland, who has for fourteen years admin- 
istered the educational interests, the vote 
standing, as currently reported, four to five. 
Dr. Albert P. Marble was at first elected, but 
declined to qualify because of his election as 
one of the assistants to Superintendent John 
Jasper of New York city, at a salary of $4,000, 
and since then the Holyoke committee has 
elected Superintendent P. W. Search, long of 
Pueblo and more recently of Los Angeles. No 
man ever came into New England educational 
work bringing so many interrogation marks as 
Mr. Search. First, to what extent will he re- 
peat his efforts of Pueblo and Los Angeles; and 
secondly, how far will they be accepted by the 
people of Holyoke and by the educational fra- 
ternity. It would be pure guess work in prophe- 
sying regarding either. 

The award of Prang scholarships at Pratt In- 
stitute has,been made. ‘The fortunate students 
are as follows: Miss Clara M. Babcock, Ionia, 
Mich., supervisor of drawing; Miss Adeline 
Mills, Chicago, Ill., former supervisor of draw- 
ing, Marinette, Wis.; Miss Annie W. Patten, 
Manchester, N. H., grade teacher; Miss Abbie 
Reed, Utica, N. Y., supervisor of drawing; 
Miss Eliza B. Richardson, Boston, Mass., nor- 
mal instructor in drawing; Miss Edith W. 
Taylor, West Bay City, Mich., supervisor of 
drawing; Mrs. Alice E. Woolley, Watertown, 
N. Y., supervisor of drawing; Mr. E. Newton 
Reser, La Fayette, Ind., supervisor of drawing ; 
Mr. Max Seifert, Dayton, Ohio, former super- 
visor of drawing. These scholarships are 
awarded each year to the graduates of the 
Prang normal art class B, whose work ranks 
sufficiently high to deserve them. The number 
is limited to ten. They entitle the holder to 
one year’s free tuition at Pratt Institute, in- 
cluding admission to any of the day and evening 
classes of the art department, and also to one 
hundred dollars in money. The Prang normal 
art classes are intended especially to give 
practical help to grade teachers in their work in 
drawing, and are also an excellent preparation 
for more advanced art study. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The twentieth biennial convention of the New 
England Gallaudet association of deaf mutes 
was opened in Providence, August 9. A re- 
ligious service was held at the Free Congrega- 


Many hearts are grieved, not only in Massa- 


tional church on Richmond street. Owing to 
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the fact that none of the mute clergymen had 
arrived in the city, the sermon was preached by 
Rev. J. H. Larry, the pastor of the church, and 
this was int erpreted by Mr. A. Clark, one of the 
teachers at the Hartford school for the deaf. A 
similar service was also held in the evening. 
This convention has been one of the most sue- 
cessful in the history of the association, fully 
two hundred of the members being present. 
The present officers of the association are: 
President, John E. Crane, Hartford, Conn. ; 
secretary, Henry E. Babbitt, Dighton, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Levi A. Lester, Providence. 

The American Institute of Normal Methods, 
which has held its sixth session in the Brown 
University building for three weeks this sum- 
mer, graduated a class of twenty-four at the 
close of the exercises. A. E. Winship, editor 
of the JournaL or Epvucation, delivered the 
principal address. ‘‘ Music,” he said, ‘is the 
best representative of some of the most essen- 
tial ideas requisite to success in life, represented 
by the soloist, the leader, and the accompanist.” 
He then indicated ina very effective, telling 
manner the relations of soloist, leader, and ac- 
companist, pointing out the manner in which 
the characteristics of each are mirrored in the 
outside, non-musical world, concluding with 
the following estimate of the value of music in 
the public school: ‘ I believe music has not yet 
entered upon its highest and ablest mission in 
our public schools. If to-day we were to choose 
whether we would take ont of the school curric- 
ulum arithmetic or music, I am very sure that 
the better judgment would say that the arith- 
metic must go and the music must stay. To 
some who have not given thought to this, this 
may seem heretical, but I am convinced that 
the day is dawning in which we are going to un- 
derstand that everything in the school needs 
the harmony, needs the direction, needs the 
inspiration, needs the example of the soloist, 
needs the example of the leader, and, above 
all, needs to appreciate that music is the ac- 
companiment without which a school cannot 
under any conditions be a success.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Isabel Beers, for many years a success- 
ful teacher in Wallingford, has resigned to 
become assistant librarian of the Northampton, 
Mass., public library. 

Miss Lucy Pierce of Hartford will teach the 
school at Comstock’s Bridge the coming term. 

Herbert S. Brown of Detroit, who received 
the Cobden club gold medal at Yale, is to teach 
mathematics in the Cheshire Academy. 

Miss Elizabeth DeKalb Pease of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who will take the place of Miss Jones as 
teacher of French and botany at the high school 
in Meriden, is a graduate of the Western Re- 
serve University at Cleveland, and is very highly 
recommended. 

Miss Innagarde Rossiter of Hartford has been 
chosen teacher of elocution'in the Willimantic 
high school, succeeding Miss Lyman, who goes 
to Arkansas. Miss Rossiter is a graduate of the 
Emerson College of Oratory, and has taught in 
Hartford. 

The Rev. Walter Scott, for the past seven 
years principal of the Connecticut Literary In- 
stitution at Suffield, has tendered his resignation 
to the trustees, as have also Miss Jessie ©. 
Smith, Miss H. McClark, Mr. Pease, instructor 
in music, Mr. Curtis, physical department 1) 
structor, Mr. Bridge in the scientific department, 
and Mr. Johnson. 

H. Stanley Louis, a graduate of the Willi: 


successful as teachers or performers ?”—is read- 
ily answered by those who have been fortunat« 
enough to become acquainted with the institution 
With an equipment superior to that of any othe! 
school, with both American and foreign teachers 
of the highest rank, with Boston, the art cenfr' 
of America, to furnish the best operas and co! 
certs, it is easy to see why one year of study 
there is better than two elsewhere. Its pros 
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mantic normal school, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the East school in West Hartford. 

Miss Barry, who has been a teacher in the 
New Britain state normal school, has accepted 
a position as teacher in the Northampton public 
schools. 

Miss Elizabeth Hodgdon has been appointed 
principal of the Washington school at New 
Haven at a salary of $900. Sheis a graduate 
of the Maine state normal school, has taught 
successfully in the Waterville, Me., schools, 
and during the past two years has been principal 
of a grammar school at Somerville, Mass. 

Professor Hubert A. Newton, the eminent 
mathematician, and the oldest professor in Yale 
University, died at his home in New Haven 
on August 12. He was one of the foremost 
mathematicians in this country, and it is to him 
that the introduction of the metric system into 
the arithmetics of the United States is chiefly 
due. He was aman of great erudition and of 
ceaseless industry. He was also a deeply re- 
ligious person and brought to every duty in life 
the most exact and loyalservice. He was highly 
honored during his life by many appointments 
which recognized his great ability. Yale has 
lost in the death of Professor Newton one of its 
strongest and best men. 

3 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The number of instructors in Columbia Col- 
lege is now 265, and the total attendance is 
nearly 2,000. 

The new board of supervision of New York 
city is planning for most effective work. If 
they do not approach an ideal working plan for 
helping the schools and. teachers, the JourNAL 
misjudges Mr. Jasper and his associates. 

The New York city board of health requires 
allschool books to be.re-covered once a month. 
The use of the slate sponge and common drink- 
ing dipper has been discontinued in that city. 
These are reforms that must ultimately be uni- 
versal. 

Dr. W. B. Gunnison’s selection as principal 
of the Erasmus high school, Flatbush, at a sal- 
ary of $3,500 is an appropriate recognition of 
an exceptionally strong man. This is one of 
the most famous schools of the state, and bears 
the name of a famous Dutch educator. Dr. 
Gunnison was at the time of his election prin- 
cipal of public school No. 19, Brooklyn, and is 
president of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The three men considered by the com- 
mittee were all principals of grammar schools 
in Brooklyn, the others being Walter L. Felter 
of No. 15, and Frank A. Moore of No. 24. Dr. 
Gunnison’s selection was unanimous. He was 
elected as one of the assistants to Superintend- 

ent Jasper of New York city in June at $4,000, 
but he accepts this position in preference. He 
is anative of Maine, is but forty-three years of 
age, and is the son of the late Nathaniel Gunni- 
son, a prominent New England clergyman. He 
is a graduate of St. Lawrence University, N.Y., 
in which he was a professor for some years, and 
the presidency of which he declined last year. 


Mr. George G. Brown, an unselfish public 
servant, is the secretary of the Brooklyn board 
of education ata salary of $5,000 a year, re- 
cently the board voted unanimously to increase 
his salary to $6,000, but Mr. Brown declined to 
accept the additional $1,000, on the ground that 
in the present financial condition of the city, 
with its bonds going begging, he did not feel 
justified in receiving more money for his 
services. 

A recent number of the /ndependent contains 
a valuable symposium on ‘‘ Our Public Schools,” 
in which a number of the leading educators 
gave their opinions as to the progress of educa- 
tion in their localities. Amongthese are Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
W. T. Harris of theNational educational bureau 
at Washington; Mr. Robert Maclay, president of 
the board of education in New York; Professor 
B. A. Hinsdale of the University of Michigan; 
Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver; Colonel 
F. W. Parker, formerly of Quincy, Mass. ; and 
Charles R. Skinner. The last mentioned in- 
forms us that ninety-five per cent. of our school 
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population finish their education before they 
reach the high school. 

Some light on the current discussion as to the 
advisability of establishing a school for truants 
in New York is furnished by the experience of 
Brooklyn, where a school of this kind has been 
under the control of the educational authorities 
forthe last year. The results are declared to be 
excellent. Of the boys committed to the school 
during the year more than half were released 
on probation, and only two of these were sent 
back, while others are said by their friends to 
have become ‘little gentlemen” in consequence 
of their restraint for a few weeks or months. 
An ounce of experience in such a matter is of 
more value than a pound of theorizing. 

The official name of the new high school soon 
to be established in Brooklyn is to be the Eras- 
mus Hall high school. The property of the 
Erasmus Hall Academy has been turned over to 
the board of education with the understanding 
that such a school shall be created there, and 
there seems to be a special propriety in the re- 
tention of a name that has been borne from time 
immemorial by one of the oldest academies in 
the state. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Committees in charge of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Princeton 
College have announced a programme for the 
celebration and are now making final arrange- 
ments for the affair. Professor H. D. Thomp- 
son of the department of mathematics has been 
appointed secretary of the sub-committee having 
in charge the part the students and alumni will 
take in the celebration, and Professor William 
Libbey of the geographical department is chair- 
man of the reception and entertainment com- 
mittee. Both committees have spent the greater 
part of the summer since college closed in per- 
fecting plans, and will soon issue a pamphlet of 
information to the alumni of the college. The 
celebration will occupy three days, beginning 
October 20 and closing on the night of October 
22, this beingthe anniversary of the granting of 
Princeton’s first charter in 1746, by John Hamil- 
ton, president of his majesty’s council. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


By order of President Cleveland two West 
Point cadets, convicted by court-martial for 
hazing, have been dismissed from the military 
service of the United States. The order con- 
tains a severe arraignment of the offense, and a 
declaration of a determination not to permit its 
continuance. The two cadets now dismissed 
are Giles Bishop, Jr., and H. S. Commager, 
members of the second class. Their offense 
consisted in ‘‘ inflicting arbitrary punishment” 
upon fourth class cadets, or ‘‘ plebes,” as they 
are familiarly called at the academy. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


The vacation schools in Chicago for children 
have proved a grand success. More than twice 
as many as could be accommodated applied for 
admission. That all could not be accommo- 
dated is the only matter of regret. 

Chicago has provided for the purchase of 
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$20,000 worth of supplementray reading for 
the schools. 

Mary F. Winston of Chicago has taken the 
degree of Ph.D. from the university of Got- 
tingen, passing the examination magna cum 
laude. She is the third American woman ever 
admitted to a German university. She is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, and 
took post graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

The Kitchen Garden Association, an offshoot 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, has already 
under instruction, it is said, fifty young girls, 
ranging from seven to fourteen years, whom 
they are preparing for domestic service. 

Miss Tremont—‘‘It is your Chicagoans’ 
ignorance of English that is so distressing to 
me. Now, if a man moved from Chicago to 
Boston, would you call him an emigrant or an 
immigrant?” Miss Wabash—‘‘I should call 
him an idiot.” 

The present summer quarter of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is by all means the most suc- 
cessful summer work ever conducted by that 
institution. The plan of a summer quarter as 
part of the regular scholastic year is an idea 
new in regular university work, and it seems to 
be meeting with general approval, especially 
among the teachers of the country who desire 
advanced work toward a degree, but who are 
unable to be present for residence work at any 
other time of the year. The enrollment for 
the summer quarter has been about 1,050, and 
of this number more than 700 are teachers. 
The students have been unusually fortunate 
this summer in being able to come in contact 
with many noted educators who have been en- 
gaged temporarily at the university. Promi- 
nent among these men have been President 
Andrews of Brown University, Professor 
George T. Ladd of Yale University, Professor 
George Adams Smith of the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glssgow, Professor Barnard Moses of 
the University of California, and Professor 
Earl Barnes of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. An especially attractive feature of 
the work has been the large number of open 
conferences ,between the students and the mem- 
bers of the faculty on various phases of the 
university’s activity. Very successful confer- 
ences have been held to discuss the work of 
the Latin, Greek, pedagogical, and English 
departments. However, in point of attendance 
and general interest manifested, the meeting in 
the interest of the correspondence-study depart- 
ment of the university extension division, 
which was held Thursday afternoon, July 30, 
was by far the most successful. Fully 450 
were present at this conference. The discus- 
sion was led by Professor Frank J. Miller of 
the Latin department, and the various systems 
of work were explained to the students by Pro- 
fessor Frederick Starr of the anthropology de- 
partment, Professor Charles R. Henderson of 
the sociology department, and Mr. E. E. Sparks 
of the history department. The discussions 
brought out the great value of the correspond- 
ence method in keeping the student in touch 
with current thought and in aiding him in substi- 
tuting a systematic plan of study in connection 
with his work for the desultory methods so often 
pursued by non-resident students. The cor- 
respondence work of the university has rapidly 
grown in popularity, and is surely meeting a 
need in the educational field. The work has 
always been maintained upon an equal footing 
with the regular class-room work of the univer- 
sity, and, for this reason, has been deprived 
somewhat of what might be called popularity. 
The enrollment, however, for the past year has 
exceeded 425, and the students have been dis- 
tributed among eighty-seven different courses. 

INDIANA. 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana was well represented at Buffalo. 
More than 150 teachers are known to have 
been there from a few towns, and when the 
official count is made up this number will be 
largely swollen. 


Tur New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to over 
60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popularity as an 
institution of the highest excellence is constantly 
increasing. Its curriculum is not confined to 
music alone, but oratory and modern languages 
have finely equipped departments, and the best 
instructors money can procure. Special atten- 
tion also is given to instruction in pianoforte 
tuning. The charges are low when compared 
with those of other musical schools. Prospectus 
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Indiana educators are proud, and justly so, 
of two recent publications: Dr. R. G. Boone’s 
‘* History of Education in Indiana,” and Super- 
intendent L. H. Jones’ résumé of the educa- 
tional history of Indianapolis for the past 
thirty-one years inthe June Atlantic Monthly. 

T. A. Mott, for the past year superintendent 
of the Madison schools, succeeds Superintend- 
ent Study in charge of the Richmond schools. 
Mr. Mott was for many years superfntendent of 
Wayne county, and: was justly ranked among 
the leading superintendents of the state. His 
work at Madison has been eminently success- 
ful. Itis safe to predict that in his hands the 
high grade of work in the Richmond schools 
will be continued. 

C. M. McDaniels has been promoted from 
the high school principalship to the superin- 
tendency of the Madison schools. S. W. 
Taylor, a recent graduate of Hanover, is the 
new high school principal. 

Professor M. Seiler, for the past fifteen 
years a member of the faculty of the state 
normal school, has resigned. 

Charles Cuiningham, for the past year sup- 
erintendent of the Bedford schools, has re- 
signed, and is succeeded by W. E. Alexander 
of Converse. 

Professor R. O. Butterfield, who for the 
past year has had charge of biology in the state 
normal school, will spend the coming year in 
Germany in the study of botany. 

Professor Schlicher, for the past two years a 
student in Chicago University, is the new 
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teacher of Latin and German in the state nor- 
mal school. 

Miss Emma J. Batty of Jacksonville, N. 
Y., takes a place in the training school of 
the state normal. She is a graduate of the 
Genessee normal, and has recently been a 
teacher in a Vermont normal school. 


OHIO. 


Dr. E. E. White sails from Southampton 
September 12, after four months in Europe. 
It is nearly twenty years since he was last in 
Europe, and he has enjoyed it to the limit. 
Mrs. White and their daughter are with him. 
His heavy professional literary work had made 
complete rest desirable, and the Pan Presby- 
terian Council at Glasgow determined the time 
of sailing. After the ten days’ session of the 
council, they went to Edinburgh, York, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Cologne, Heidelberg, Lucerne, Milan, 
Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, the 
Alps, Berne, Paris, London, and all over Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. Dr. White deserved 
this rest, and his friends will profit from it all 
when he returns. 

Cleveland is about to test the official relation 
of the director to the school council. The fed- 
eral plan of school administration is in its fifth 
year, and Director Sargent is in his third term. 
There have been differences between the two 
authorities before, but they always make up, like 
lovers, before election. This is not a personal 
matter, but one of interpretation of the intent of 
the law. The case in which the testis to be made 
is a unanimous vote of the council that the di- 
rector secure for them certain rooms for their 
meetings. He has a right to veto any action of 
theirs; but he absolutely ignored this. He 
claimed the right to do as he pleases, and that 
he is responsible for his judgment to the people, 
and he thinks their present rooms good enough. 
He denies that he is in any sense their servant; 
denies their right to order him to do anything. 
In return they deny that they are merely an hon- 
orary and powerless body, as they are if they 
vote, while he does as he pleases about their vote» 
It is unfortunate for the council that the issue 
is made over the supply of what the directer 
regards as a luxury; but the educational world 
will await with interest the decision of this 
question. The outside people have always said 
that the strength or weakness of the system 
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would be determined when the relation of the 
director and the council was settled. Fortu- 
nately, the test is to be made in a case in which 
neither Superintendent Jones nor the teachers 
are in any way involved. 


MICHIGAN. 


There are 188 teachers in Detroit who own 
and ride bicycles. They have a cycle club, and 
at the last county institute after an afternoon 
session they went off on a spin, as healthful as 
it was enjoyable. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NEBRASKA. 


{ (Carroll G. Pearse has been unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of Omaha for three 
years, on a salary of $3,600. This is a great 
honor in its unanimity, and is based upon the 
merit of his work. Mr. Pearce came from a 
comparatively small town a year ago, and was 
without the expert training and record ordi- 
narily put forth as claims in such cases. The 
place sought him, and purely on the ground of 
civil service promotion, he being by unanimous 
voice the leading school man in the state. He 
had many adverse conditions when he came, 
but he has devoted himself to the schools ina 
purely business way, and now he has his re- 
ward. 
CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

During the week ending August 8 the biennial 
convention of county superintendents of the 
state was held in Oakland. State Superintendent 
Black had announced that the principal business 
of the convention would be the discussion of 
amendments to the school law, to be presented 
for the consideration of the code commission 
appointed by the last legislature. Many recom- 
mendations were adopted. Among the most 
important was that designed to exclude from 
the teachers’ ranks that floating, illy-prepartd 
class who engage in teaching temporarily, which 
has been the great obstacle in the way of making 
the teachers’ calling a recognized profession. 
Never before were so many cultured men and 
women preparing themselves to devote their 
lives to teaching; hence, a high standard should 
be required for all who desire to teach. 

During the same week the third annual insti- 
tute of teachers of United States Indian schools 
was in session in San Francisco. Representa- 
tives were in attendance from nearly every 
Indian school and reservation west of the Rocky 
mountains. Dr. W. N. Hailman, superintend- 
ent of Indian schools, presided. Among those 
present and participating in the programme 
were the three United States Indian supervisors, 
Messrs. Moss, Mead, and Rakestraw; Mrs. 
Nellie B. Eyster, president California branch 
of the Women’s National Indian Association ; 
State Superintendent G. M. Irwin of Oregon, 
State Superintendent 8S. T. Black of California, 
Dr. O. J. West of Idaho, Dr. A. L. Wilgus of 
Washington, and Dr. Wainwright of California. 

The trustees of the San José state normal 
school have elected Professor A. H. Randall as 
principal, at a salary of $3,400. Professor 
Randall is a graduate of the Maine Wesleyan 
University, was formerly principal of the Stock- 
ton high school and also of the Santa Cruz high 
school, and has been in the San José normal 
since 1884. The trustees also selected T. L. 
Bolton of Worcester, Mass., to fill the chair of 
psychology; P. N. Condit of Stockton, pro- 
fessor of pedagogy; H. H. Howe of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, professor of mathematics ; 
and C. W. Childs, for many years the principal 
of the school, professor of history and civil 
government. 

After five years of trouble and turmoil, of 
bond voting and resultant legal complications, 
Fresno has at last secured a splendid high 
school building,— one of the finest in the state. 
The building will be ready for occupancy when 
the next term begins. 

Modesto has voted $2,000 special tax for 
school improvements. 

King’s River, King’s county, has sold $3,500 
bonds for the purpose of erecting a new school- 
house. 

Lemon Cove, Tulare county, is building a 
new schoolhouse. 

President C. H. Keyes of Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, has resigned the position. 
F. J. Foley, instructor in the institute, has been 
elected to a professorship in the law department 
of Stanford University, to fill the place of 
Professor E. H. Woodruff, who goes to fill a 
similar position in Cornell. 

Dr. Jordan and the corps of scientists who 
went to Alaska on the United States fish com- 
missioner’s steamer, Albatross, are expected 
back in a few days. Dr. Jordan was on the N. 
E. A. programme at Buffalo, but just as he 
was preparing to go East to attend the meeting, 
he was pleased to accept charge of this im- 
portant commission to report on the seal prob- 
lem for the general government. 

City Superintendent T. L. Heaton of Fresno 
has been elected superintendent of the Eureka 
schools. 

Dr. Eli McClish has been elected president 
of the University of the Pacific, San José. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee will celebrate its centenary as a 
state of the American union by a one-hundred 


days’ industrial exposition at Nashville, begin- 
ning in September. 


Desperation will 
often lead a man to 
do valiant deeds and 
overcome seeming 
im possibilities. 
What will not a man 
do to break out of 
the prison cell of a 
tyrant? But the 
same man, imprisoned in the charnel-house 
of ill-health will but too often idly, and 
without an effort, await the approach of 
death. ‘There is but one way to meet and 
overcome the deadly disease, consumption. 
It is to grasp the best weapon at hand and 
valiantly beat down the barriers of disease. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is 
the best and only sure weapon to use in bat- 
tling with consumption. It cures 98 per 
cent. of all cases. It purifies and builds up 
the blood, and drives out the disease germs. 
The lungs cannot long remain diseased that 
are constantly renewed by rich, red, arterial 
blood of the best quality. When the lungs 
are supplied with pure blood, the germs of 
consumption are soon rendered harmless, 
The ‘‘ Discovery” also contains elements 
that steady and strengthen the nerves, and 
it is the best medicine for those suffering 
from loss of sleep, brain fag and overwork. 
Thousands have testified to the great bene- 
fits received from this wonderful medicine. 

Miss Mary Whitman, of East Dickinson, 
Franklin Co., N. Y., writes: ‘‘ For nearly ten 
months I have had a bad cough, and instead ot 
ours better, it grew worse, until I was ad- 
vised by a friend to try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. I hesitated at first, for it seemed 
to me nothing would give relief only death. My 

rents were anxious about me, and I was said 
o have consumption. I tried your medicines, 
and before I had taken many doses there wasa 
great change. When the second bottle was 
empty Iam thankful to say I had no cough and 
was a great deal stronger. Many thanks tothe 
‘Discoverer’ of such a medicine.”’ 


If you want a $1.50 doctor-book in paper 
covers free, send 21 centsin stamps. For 
French cloth binding, ten cents extra. 
Address, Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


. FOREIGN. 


The shelves in the British museum are said 
to contain thirty-nine miles of books. 

Miss Jane Harrison, who is said to be the 
first Englishwoman to receive the degree of 
LL.D., has just been made a member of the 
Archeological Society of Berlin. 

Miss Agnes E. Slack, a gifted and eloquent 
young Englishwoman, has arrived in this coun- 
try, and will deliver a series of lectures here 
and in Canada. She begins her labors at Chau- 
tauqua. Miss Slack is honorary secretary of 
the British Woman’s Temperance Association, 
and also of the World’s W. C. T. U. 

Long-distance telephones have been placed 
in the smallest Swiss villages, making it possi- 
ble to communicate from one end to the other 
of the country on instruments kept in perfect 
repair, and on which one can hear distinctly. 
The fee varies from two to eight cents a mes- 
sage. Electric lighting from water power has 
been introduced in even small places. 

A report from the British legation in Berne 


| suliaes to the educational system of Switzer- 
land. Education there is encouraged and de- 
veloped to a wonderful degree. The gratuitous 
distribution of food and clothing to poor chil- 
dren in elementary schools is made when they 
have long journeys to make, or when the 
weather in winter is very bad, and they have to 
remain during the middle of the day in schoo). 
In reply to a government circular on the sub- 
ject, 1,087 schools wished for assistance under 
this head; in eighty-nine schools something 
was already done in this direction for the chil- 
dren; and many were altogether opposed to it 
on the ground that in many cantons it was not 
required, and was needed only for those in the 
mountain districts. 

The Swiss have not only shown great zeal 
for education, but also a great spirit for re- 
ligious toleration in all that concerns their edu- 
cational system. In some cantons, where the 
population is mixed Protestant and Catholic, 
religious instruction is given on a fixed day and 
at stated hours, so that, if parents wish their 
children to have nothing but a secular educa- 
tion, they can be absent during that time. 
Mixed schools also exist in some cantons, and 
are attended by children of both communions. 
These cannot be called secular schools, for 
in a canton like Ziirich, for instance, where 
Protestants are in the majority, a Roman 
Catholic child receives instruction in the ele- 
ments of Christianity, with readings from the 
Bible, with his Protestant school fellows, until 
he is ten or eleven years old, when his special 
preparation for confirmation by his own pastor 
begins. This system also prevails in St. Call, 
where the Roman Catholics are almost double 
the Protestants in number. School adminis- 
tration, organization, and instruction are in the 
| Sane of each canton, and elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory everywhere. In 1893 the 
| cost of education was about 10s. for each in- 
habitant, and there is about a similar amount 
iper head of the population given in federal 
subventions for educational purposes.—/ondon 
Times. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the Atlantic Monthly for September, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin gives four chapters of a 
new serial, entitled ‘‘ Marm Lisa,’”’ which gives 
promise of being among the best efforts of this 
gifted author. Charles Dudley Warner tells in 


graphic style ‘‘ The Story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” The eloquent Booker T. Washington 
treats of ‘‘The Awakening of the Negro”; 
John B. McMaster discusses ‘‘ The Election of 
the President”; Arthur S. Hardy has a poem, 
‘*On the Threshold”; Sarah Orne Jewett con- 
tinues herstory of the ** Country of the Pointed 
Pines”; and W. P. Trent treats of ‘‘ The 
Teaching of the Spirit of Literature.” Itis one of 
the very best numbers of this able magazine. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
Boston, 4 Park street : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Cosmopolitan for August; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York, 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for August; terms, $3.50 a year. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The Pansy for August; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

The Journal of Geology for July-August; terns, 
$3.00 a year. Chicago. 

The Sanitarian for August; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 


\/E would call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that we are extending the circulation of the JouRNAL 
or Epucarton, and consequently its usefulness, by offering 


the paper fron. Sept. 1, 1896, 


This offer is made, of course, only to those whose names are 
not at present on our subscription books. | 
Our present subscribers can assist us in our efforts to 


increase our lists by calling 


teachers to this “Trial Trip” offer and soliciting their orders. 


copies, subscription blanks, etc., and enter upon the canvass 
without delay For each “ Trial Trip” subscription that you 
send us you may retain 20 cents, forwarding the balance of 


30 cents to us with the name. 


any subscriber to secure a large number of orders. 


Address 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


; We suggest that you send 


to Jan. 1, 1897, for 50 cents. 


the attention of their fellow- 


to us at once for a few sample 


it will be an easy matter for 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. . 
Southey’s Life of Nelson.. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost.............. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of 


The Scenery Of Bwitmeriand. 


The Study and Practice of French.................... 
The Monetary Banking Problem...................... 
Familiar Trees and ‘Their Leaves. .......-............ 
Herbart’s A B C of Sense Perception................. 
Nature Study and Related Subjects.................. 
prosperity, Protection, and McKinley (Music)....... 


Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publisher. 
Buehler [ed.]. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y._ 
Miller “ “ “ “ 


Mary A. Jordan. “ “ 
Clarke, The Macmillan Company, N.Y. $2.00 
Lubbock. “ “ “ 
James, “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Rheude. The Author, Milwaukee. 


10 
Borrame. The Author,258 So.16th st.,Phila, —— 


McPherson. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y 1,00 
Mathews, be 6 1.75 
Frederic. és 1.25 
Eckoff. $6 “6 6 1.50 


Jackman, 
Baxley. 
Blackmer. 


The Author, 6916 Perry av.,C’go. .85 
Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo. — 1.00 
The Author, 49 Cornhill, Boston, —— 


DIXNON’S GRAPHITOLEO. 


Dixon’s Graphitoleo is a preparation of a 
very finely pulverized and very choice graphite 
and a pure petrolatum, warranted not to gum or 
become rancid. 

The merits and wonderful lubricating power 
of Dixon’s flake graphite are well known to 
almost every engineer and machinist through- 
out the world. It has been tested by professors 
at the leading mechanical institutes, and also 
by the mechanical experts of the great railroad 
companies throughout the country, and declared 
to be the finest and best natural lubricant known. 

An article combining a perfect lubricant and 
rust preventive, put up in convenient form, is 
something Uesired by every bicyclist, hunter, and 
yachtsman, as well as by every office and house- 
hold. 

To all such and many others Dixon’s Graphi- 
toleo will be not only welcome, but indispen- 
sable. It is manufactured only by the Jos. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


—Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 


Pa Post- 
American Teacher. ....... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
0000 Boston, Mass. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa, 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education........ ... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator..... ..- Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journa .-- Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal....Lancaster, Pa. 
School -Hamilton, 
School Bulletin..... ... .Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education... inneapolis, Minn. 


School Journal ....... .New York, N.Y 
Texas School Journal... Austin, Texas 

Teacher’s Institute. .... oe ..New York, N. Y 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 


Educational News... Newark, Del. 

LOWS 646 000408 Des Moines, Ia. 
Interstate Review. Danville, Ill. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Elmira, N. Y. 
Kindergarten News...........---- Springfield, Mass. 
Pacific Educational Journal...... San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘ It’s real mean,” said the Amazon, indig- 
nantly. ‘There ought to be some sort of re- 
striction to prevent such a thing in civilized 
warfare.”’ ‘‘What do you mean?” ‘ One of the 
scouts has just come in. She reports that the 
enemy is making arrangements to use trained 
mice !”’— Washington Star. 


Tue new style of vertical writing has come to 
stay. The pens made especially for this pur- 
pose by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 
appears to fill the bill exactly — and their sale 
is continually on the increase. 


—A little boy, wno was reading a newspaper 
paused in his labors and asked: ‘* Pa, does 
‘ Hon.’ in front of a man’s name stand for hon- 
est?” As pa happened to be a member of the 
legislature, he said it did.— xchange. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


—‘‘Look at those two men; they have been 
talking on that cold corner for an hour. Do you 
suppose it’s politics?’”’ ‘*No; I think they’ve 
both just learned to ride a wheel.”—Chicago 
Record. 


« At the End of Your Journey you will find 
. it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK 
Summer Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Home Study. 


HORACE 


Oy 


Cloth. 


3 


THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


HIS is one of the most important educational books of the year. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of HokAcE MANN 

in a readable style. It is a study of the schools as they were in his 
day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his boy- 
hood and youth ; of his law practice and legislative experience ; of his great 
speeches and great reports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters ; of his congressional record, and notably of his heroic contest for 
re-election, with all the influences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and lastly, of his struggles at Antioch College. 


Price, 50 cents. 
Write for Special Rates to Institutes and Reading Circles. 


o NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Mann, 


Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 


00000000 


4 JUST AS school opens there are sure to be unexpected vacancies. Miss Smith, whose appoint- 


: ment in a city high school has been hanging fire, comes up with tears in her eyes to ask 
you to release her, and you can’t resist. Miss Brown, who had thought her marriage must be postponed on 
account of the silver craze, calls on you to say that since Bryan’s speech her lover has no longer any appre- 
hensions, and insists on immediate marriage, which involves her resignation. Some teachers are ill, some 
rooms are over-crowded and need additional teachers, and so on. 


can tind the right teachers needed without 
delay and without mistake. We do not SCHOO 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions largest Western Agency 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 


and FO R E | Cc i | superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 EACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. 


| GG 9 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 
cations from school officials. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ee © FS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 


Facilities 
unsurpassed, 


17th year. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 6 


ee 

Winship 
Teachers’ 


in every part of the country. ? 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. , 


9 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting vf school property. 

for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and| Established 1680. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth st. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK Cl 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Agency. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted, } year) Sr. Louis, mo. 
FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its exce - 
The 
only reason for desiring to sell 48 the 
Principal’s determination to change hi® 
business. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
; the Soutu. School established 25 
lent equipments and good-will. years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 

Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


ii 
Title. 
l- 7 
if 
] L believe any other Teachers’ Agency has had . ; 
: as many calls of this kind and has met them k 
| 2 lere are to-day a hundred teachers employed in positions that we got for them 
pr Just as school opened, one, two, five, eight years ago, Often there was only a telegram: ‘* Send us the best . 
ig seventh-grade teacher you can for five hundred begin Monday ;” or, * Want assistant, high school, French, nh 
i. mathematics—six hundred—telegraph name and when she will begin.” We think we know how to handle Ma 
An such cases with promptness and certainty. We have a big list of candidates, and we OPENS } 
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Reduced One-third in Price. 


Two Invaluable Works of Reference 
FOR THE LIBRARY, SCHOOL, AND FAMILY. 


LIPPINCOTT'S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


Edition of 1895, with Latest Census Returns. 
NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARCED. 
A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, con- 


taining notices of over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic information respecting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe ; also, the 
Census for 1880-1890. Originally edited by JosepH THomas, M.D., LL.D., author of * Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary,” “ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. 

In the preparation of this edition of LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD, not only have notices of a large number of new places been now for the first time 
included in its pages — places that were unknown when former editions were issued — but the 
contents of the entire volume have been subjected to such a thorough revision as, it is believed 
will easily maintain for it the position, which it has so long occupied, of being without a rival 
among works of its class in the English language. Especially has it been the care of the editors, 
in the prosecution of their labors, to embody in the work such recent information as has lately 
been rendered available by the publication of the new census returns of our own and foreign, 
countries and of other kindred works, and to so arrange this information that it will be prac- 
tically useful for casual reference and convenient for those who may desire to make a more 
thorough acquaintance with the minutiz of geographical facts. 


‘One Imperial Octavo Volume of nearly 3,000 pages. Library sheep, $8.00 net ; half Turkey, 
$10.00 net ; half Russia, $10.00 net. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of All Ages and Countries. 
By J. THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


New Edition. Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Complete in one Imperial Octavo Volume 
of 2,550 pages. Sheep, $8.00 net ; half Turkey, $10.00 net ; half Russia, $10.00 net. 
Two-Volume Edition, sheep, per set, $10.00 net ; half Turkey, $12.00 net. 


Specimen pages sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 


BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
New England Agents : 


WILLIAM WARE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


NEW YORK 
17th St, 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


OX the recommendation of the Superintendent and 
the Assistant Superintendents, the Rand-McNally 
Geographies (Elementary and Grammar School) were 
adopted for use in the Chicago Public Schools, by res- 
olution of the Board of Education, June 10th, 1896. 


For special introductory terms and prices, address 


RAND, McNALLY, & CO., 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


cu ure; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Y 

Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. ow 
Lantern Slides, Charts, 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWERIL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Publishers. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


MWAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. 1. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosToN. 


©)School Books ©) 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained © 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


catalogue, free, of school books of adZ ((( 
publishers, if you mention this ad. ©) 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


©) 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. 
Price, 


50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Two trade-marks.) 


Barnes’ National Pens. 


5 Styles. By the best American workmen. 


P. D. & S. Pens. 


9 Styles. Date of Trade Mark,’’ 1855, 


Made by 
the most skillful English workmen. 


Samples 10 cts. For sale by Stationers. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Makers, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL. By Albert E. Winship. A 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 
nam School. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS, By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
Teaching. 
Richardson. 


Methods of 
By Profs. John W. White and A. C, 
35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Sumerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schooks. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 17th. Fall 
term begins September 17th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 


NEW ATHENS, O110. 
72d yr. Board, tuition, 


fur. room and books, $2,80 to $3 a wk: fotal cost, $140 a yr. ; 
8 courses; no saloons. Thorough, safe. Catalog free, with 
plan to earn funds. W. A. WI “LIAMS, D.D., president. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. Perrck, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 


_COLLEGES. 


QOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 


w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principat. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewaArTeER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGRH, Principal 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Voice Culture, Natural I endering, 


SUMMER SESSION 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a com 


I and the principles of the Philosopl c i 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. senedieaxoran 


AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


plete system of Physical Training and 
Scientific and 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass. eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
s s 
j Stuffed Animals 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 
ef Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


| 
| 
il 
| 
© 
364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Po | 
= — 
FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


